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THE MAN WHO MADE THE SEA SAFES 


B. P. and the Wolf Cub 



At a Scout rally in East Ham the other day the Chief Scout met the leader of the Wolf Cub 
pack, who was dressed up .as we see here. 


PIONEER OF THE 
WIRELESS AGE 

EDOUARD BRANLY 

A Famous Old Man Remembers 
His Childhood 

ADVICE TO THE YOUNG 

There is still living in Paris one of the 
pioneers of the Wireless Age, Edouard Branly, 
perhaps tire most historic figure in wireless 
still among us. 

A well-known French journalist not long 
ago went to see Professor Branly, and our 
French correspondent sends us this trans¬ 
lation of what he says. 

It is a tiny little dark staircase with 
polished steps, and it is so discreet that 
it gives only the first letter of his name : 
B staircase. 

On the first floor is a tiny door with a 
rudimentary bell; Laboratories, Ring 
Loudly.. 

Behind the door a lady in a white- 
overall, in a sort of joiner’s workshop, 
the floor covered with shavings and 
rubbish of all sorts. 

All Alone 

Then a narrow, dark corridor. At 
the end is a big room that is extra¬ 
ordinarily full of things ; and there, all 
alone, near an innocent little stove, 
sitting at a table covered with papers, 
is the old gentleman to whom we owe 
so many decisive experiments that have 
resulted in the discovery of wireless 
telegraphy, Edouard Branly. 

Edouard Branly has risen. He offers 
you a chair and replies softly : “ Tell 
-the story of my childhood ? It is a 
pity, a great- pity, but I shall really not 
be able’ to tell you anything about my 
childhood. But sit down and you will 
see for yourself.” . 

And the illustrious professor pouts in 
feigned distress. * 

“ You see, I.always worked just as if 
I were grown up. I was well-behaved, 
disciplined, and hard-working, the first 
in my class, even in Greek composition. 
You will admit that it is unfortunate.” 

A Charming Smile 

And behind his tiny little grey 
moustache the master’s kindly face has 
a charming and embarrassed smile. 
He is indeed so kind as to seem almost 
sorry not to remember all sorts of follies 
of his childhood, if only for the pleasure 
of telling us about them today. 

Yet he remembers far more than he 
is willing to admit. 

,“ My father was teacher of literature 
at the college of St. Quentin,’’ resumes 
the great scientist, “ and the dearest 
wish of my. parents .was that I should 
become a teacher in my turn. As the 
children were kept carefully away from 
the house so as not to disturb my father 
in his work I must admit that I do not 
remember ever having had much- fun 
at home or ever having played many 
tricks there. Besides, what amused me 
most when I was young was just not 
to amuse myself. 


“ I think I am serious-minded enough, 
a£ much so as most folk. Only, instead 
of becoming so at fifty I began very 
young, quite young. And study has 
always been my only real amusement. 

“ I was sent to school very young, 
and I nearly always got first prize in 
everything. The result was that no 
one quite knew exactly for what subject 
I had-any real talent. 

" My father was delighted, and he 
thought that such a brilliant pupil as 
I was could not fail to develop into an 
excellent teacher of literature. ■ And it 
was not till very much later that I 
realised of my own accord that science 
attracted me more than letters, and I 
immediately informed my family.” 

Nevertheless, little Branly sometimes 
took a holiday. Every year he went to 
stay with his grandparents, who were 
yeomen farmers in the Pas do Calais 
department; and Branly, since he 
grew up, still remembers those happy 
days with pleasure. 


“ I used to love the country,” says he. 
" Life in the fields amused me and did 
me good. I ran about in the meadows, 
and even today I should be happy to 
return there from time to time, if time 
were not just the very thing I lack.” 

But the great scientist is an unceasing 
worker. He seeks endlessly, and nothing 
would make him interrupt his observa¬ 
tions. 

M. Branly sees 11s out. And when we 
remark that those who arc privileged to 
work with him-are to be envied indeed 
he shakes his head. 

“ No,” says he ; “ it is not interesting 
to work with mb for I seek, and young 
people care only for those who find.” 
And he points to a tiny and fragile 
detector. 

“ Look (he says) ; for six months I 
have been at that. I am still waiting. 
I am patient. My assistants are some¬ 
times tempted to go too quickly. Tell 
the young men that it is wrong to wish 
to go too quickly.” 


THE LOST EXPLORER 

Amundsen and His 
Courage 

THE UPHILL STRUGGLE OF THE 
CONQUEROR OF THE POLES 

By One of His Friends 

. We are very glad to reprint this tribute to 
Roald Amundsen ’from a friend who sailed 
over the North Pole With him, Mr. Lincoln 
Ellsworth, who came to Amundsen’s rescue 
when poverty was holding him back, and 
shares with Amundsen the honour of a gold 
medal from the United States Senate. 

Today, as we wing our way in com¬ 
parative comfort, cutting the years to 
hours in our swift flight over the un¬ 
known, the stories of hardships and 
sufferings endured by those travellers of 
yesterday, seem as remote as lessons 
taken from the Old Testament. 

But in the ages to come the naviga¬ 
tion of the North-West Passage, the 
attainment of both Poles, and the first 
crossing of the Polar Sea by Roald 
Amundsen will ever remain a monu¬ 
ment to heroic effort—a symbol of 
devotion to an idea. 

Nothing Left to Do 

Amundsen had attained all the major 
geographical prizes left to the Twen¬ 
tieth Century, but he was not a happy 
man. No idealist ever is. 

Accustomed all his life to the thrill 
of great adventure, he suddenly found 
himself, when he was 54, with nothing 
left to do, for he had lived to see the old 
method of “going exploring ”, become 
obsolete, and the new way wasn’t his. 

His whole life had been one_ of long 
uphill struggle in the face of terrific 
odds, mental as well as physical. Lack 
of funds had forced him to rent a bake¬ 
house and with his own hands prepare 
all the pemmican used on his South Pole 
expedition.. On one of his Arctic 
voyages, he told me, he had to cook foi 
his men in order to keep up the morale. 
But where there is a will there is a way, 
and Amundsen always found the way. 

His Supreme Effort 

Of such stuff was Roald Amundsen. 
He had acquired a philosophy of life 
that taught him to accept, with equal 
equanimity, whatever the day brought 
forth. "I cannot see him other than the 
great leader lib was—a man inspired by 
the highest ideals and responsive to all 
the finer and nobler things of life, be¬ 
loved and admired by all those with 
whom he came in contact; his supreme 
effort, while it cannot be measured in 
terms of human lives saved, will go down 
through the ages as one of the finest 
examples of, self-sacrifice ever made. 

He gave of his best; God grant that 
in-so doing he'may receive of the best. 
Could I, who have been made better by 
his influence and example, give adequate 
expression to the tribute due to him, it 
would be " as a fadeless garland in 
which the laurel of victory is entwined 
with the roses of love.” 
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GENEVA’S GOODWILL 

SALUTATION TO THE 
LEAGUE 

A Beautiful Site for the 
Parliament of the World 

A GOOD MOVE ALL ROUND 

Salutations to the city of Geneva, 
which has risen finely to a’high occasion. 

The opportunity came for testing its 
loyalty to the League when trouble 
arose concerning the site for the new 
League offices, and Geneva was not 
found wanting. The larger interests of 
the League were put first and the city 
was willing .that it should be so. 

It was a question of a site for the new 
League buildings. .They need a very 
large space and, with the magnificent 
Rockefeller gift for the library, the 
grounds previously acquired on the 
lakeside were found to be too small. It 
was a problem where to find other 
ground. The library, which is to be a 
world library, is to serve, the 
International Labour Organisation as 
well as the League and therefore must 
be within easy reach of both. 

A Happy Exchange 

Close by the I.L.O. is a large and 
beautiful public park, with a zoo and 

- botanical gardens, filled with shrubs 
and plants from all corners of the Earth, 
truly international. A museum and 
picture gallery also stands in the park 
and its beautiful name is Ariana, in 
'memory of the beloved wife of the 

■ citizen who bequeathed the house' and 
grounds to Geneva. 

Here seemed to be the very place for 
which the League was seeking, but would 
the people of Geneva give it up ? It 
would certainly be asking a great deal. 

Well, Switzerland is a very loyal 
member of the League, and no one. is 

' better known in the Assembly than 
M. Motta, a former' president of the 
Republic, who has been a delegate from 
the beginning and presided over the first 
session. Through him the proposal w r as 
made to the city of Geneva to exchange 
the lakeside property belonging to the 
League for a large portion of the Ariana 
park, leaving the house and the botanical 
gardens untouched, but displacing the 
zoo. , Permission, of course, was asked 
of the donor’s family and then the City 
Council made its decision, a happy one 
for the League. 

Everybody Pleased 

As a matter of fact the people of 
Geneva are very J pleased with ’ the 

- exchange. The lakeside grounds are 
nearer the city than the park, and adjoin 
the lovely little flower-decked park oi 
Mon Repos, so great a favourite with its 
sunny paths and shaded seats. A way 
through from one to the other will be 

’ made, and the people of Geneva will 
enjoy the green swards right to the 
water’s edge, a privilege denied them 
elsewhere. 

It is surely a good omen that the 
growing demands of the League should 
have been thus so happily met, with 
advantage to all, a concrete expression 
of the League idea of universal concord 
through friendly cooperation. 


SAFETY CELLULOID 

There is good news for the children 
and for their mothers too. The cellu¬ 
loid toys will no longer threaten their 
safety and their lives. 

For years the C.N. has begged the 
Government to prevent the sale of these 
dangerous celluloid toys, which make the 
nursery-fire a place of deadly peril, and 
Christmas-time especially a season of 
woeful anxiety to parents. 

Row-science has stepped in to make a 
non-inflammable celluloid. It is hoped 
that thereby a new industry will be 
established in this country. The C.N. 
is more concerned to hope that a new 
safety will be conferred on its readers. 


Friendly Joe 

A New Pet at the Zoo 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

The Zoo has a new orang-utan. He is 
thought to be about eighteen -months 
old, with a round, fat body and large, 
sad eyes, and his name is Joe. 

The . orang-utan is usually an un¬ 
sociable ape who makes friends by slow 
degrees, but Joe has been a pet, so he 
likes everyone to make a fuss of him. 
He holds out his hands to have them 
held and is overjoyed when he is taken 
out of his cage to be nursed like a human 
baby. He likes to play, and when he is 
tickled he rolls on his back and laughs. 
But he prefers .women to men,, and will 
take. no. notice of, his male visitors if 
there is a woman present. 

Chair that Collapses 

While he was a domestic pet Joe’s 
favourite seat was a deck chair, and to 
make him feel at home at the Zoo a deck 
chair has been provided for him to sit on 
when he comes out of his cage. He lollS 
back in it and makes himself very com¬ 
fortable ; but as he uses his seat as a 
swing it frequently collapses. This, how¬ 
ever,,; does, not upset Joe; he scrambles 
up again and waits for the keeper to 
pick up the chair. • 

Joe’s playmate is a little chimpanzee 
called Peggie, and the two are good 
friends. They are interesting companions 
to watch, because Peggie is energetic 
and mischievous, and is happiest when 
investigating forbidden corners or steal¬ 
ing her visitor’s possessions. Joe is slow- 
moving and cautious. He is content to 
sit in'his deck chair and be petted, and 
shows no desire to be led' into mischief 
by the high-spirited Peggie. • - 


THE BEGGARS ARE 
COMING TO TOWN 
London Season of the 
Starlings 

When winter'Comes the starling will 
not be far behind in London. 

Already it is leaving the windswept, 
empty fields for the snug quarters of 
the town, and any evening as dusk 
falls its parliaments, with all the 
starlings speaking at once, can be 
heard above the traffic. 

The London season of the starlings 
is a very gay time for them. There is 
food on the spot very often, though 
they have no objection to taking a 
run into the country for the day so 
long as they can get back early. 

It is necessary to get.back in good time 
because a good deal of the noise they 
make, which sounds like the. needles 
of a thousand sewing-machines, arises, 
not from mere social. converse, but 
from disputes over cosy corners. There 
is not, when the wind, blows, enough 
shelter to go round. 

As a rule, the starlings seem to have a 
preference for stately and venerable 
places, especially if there are a few 
plane trees about them to accommodate 
late comers who cannot get lodgings 
under the eaves. 

They have tried St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, St. Paul’s, the Savoy Chapel, 
and the British Museum. The courts 
of the Temple .and Somerset House are 
now full^of them, and spine.day, no 
doubt, they will go in deputation to the 
Houses of Parliament, or wait on the 
King at Buckingham Palace. 

A PICTURE UNDER PICCADILLY 

The great booking-hall of the Under¬ 
ground Station below Piccadilly Circus 
is to have a picture 75 feet long and over 
eight feet high. 

The {winter is a young man of 23, 
Mr. Stephen Bone, son of Mr. Muirhead 
Bone, and he has had to engage a special 
studio in which to paint the picture. 

It will represent Piccadilly as the 
centre of the world, and. will show the 
things Londoners may do with the help 
of the Underground Railways. 


THE LEAGUE 
MARCHES ON 
Some Good Things 
THIS YEAR’S GAINS 

Though the .League Assembly' this 
year did not provide material for ex¬ 
citing headlines, we can count up quite 
a good number of gains. 

Spain came back into the family of 
nations, Costa' Rica announced her 
intention of'doing so, and there are high 
hopes' of the ■ return of Argentina. 
Spain also, -and Hungary too, signed 
the Optional Clause, by which they 
agree to accept, in advance, the de¬ 
cision of the International Court of 
Justice iii all cases which the clause 
indicates, ■ thus • showing ’ the sincerity 
of their-wish for peace. 

A further' step was taken toward 
making war unpopular by deciding to 
go forward with a scheme, proposed by 
Finland, lor lending money to any 
country attacked or in danger of attack. 

Warning the Aggressor 

The effect of this would be that the 
leading countries would make it quite 
plain to. the attacking one that they 
intended to'get their money back, and 
such a warning would make the aggressor 
think twice before attacking. 

In September last year J4 countries 
had undertaken to put the Slavery 
Convention into force ; this year the 
number, is 26. 

Holland rriade a generous offer in 
connection with the 1929 conference 
on the Codification’ of. International 
Law to pay all . the extra - expense in¬ 
volved if it could be' held in Holland 
instead of at Geneva. 

Great Britain, in spite of the economy 
axe which her delegates applied on 
almost every possible occasion; offered 
50,000 Swiss francs toward the inquiry 
into the opium problem in the Far East. 

So, step by step, the League goes on, 
and each autumn marks its progress. 

ONEMILLIONAIRE 

RESPONDS 

Sir Joseph Duveen’s Great Offer 

Sir Joseph Duveen, whose generosity 
has often been proved to us all, is the 
first millionaire to respond to the C.N.’s 
invitation to these wealthy people to 
come forward and put the nation’s great 
treasure houses in- order. 

The first treasure house with which he 
■would begin is the National Gallery, 
which wants a new gallery for Italian 
Art. Then there are the Tate Gallery, 
which ought to-have a new room for 
foreign', sculpture, and the - National 
Portrait Gallery, not big enough for its 
possession's; -The British Museum has 
to hide -away its Elgin Marbles and other 
Greek, sculptures in the dark. Sir 
Joseph Duveen will bring its treasure 
into the light. - - • 

All these reparations and additions he 
will make if other millionaires, singly 
or collectively, will do as much for the 
BritishMuseum Library, the Natural His¬ 
tory Museum, and the Science Museum. 

Now is the millionaire’s chance to get 
info the queue and make his name for 
ever gratefully remembered, as that of 
Sir-Joseph Duveen will always be. 

OUR LIVES IN DANGER 
The Street Peril 

.. Two -items, from a London court: 

For driving a motor-car while drunk 
a one-armed motorist has been convicted 
for the second time. 

Fining another man for the same 
offence, the Chairman of London Ses¬ 
sions declared his conviction that it 
should be illegal Tor motor-drivers - to 
take alcohol. 

“ That (said Sir Robert Wallace, 
K.C.) is, I believe, the only way to 
prevent this class of offence, which is 
getting all top common.’* 


TOG H IN PRISON 

A Strange Human 
Document 

MAKING BAD MEN GOOD 

Since Scouting started on Brownsea. Island 
in 1907 its spirit of comradeship iias been 
travelling all over the world. 

Though this is not news. to most of us, 
probably few people realise what great benefits 
are derived from this spirit of the great Scout 
Brotherhood., 

According to a report by a witness in the 
Toe H Journal, Scouting is carried out with- 
great success ill the prisons of India and 
Ceylon. For the interest of the general public 
we quote this report. 

We went to the prison whbre the 
Superintendent (a member of Toe H) 
is running the. most remarkable troop 
of Rovers in the world, I should think. 

I had the joy of inspecting the 
Troop, though 1 could not speak to 
them, for few* of them talk English. 

The Superintendent is S.M. and the 
rest are prisoners with sentences of 
two years and over.' The P.L. of one 
Patrol is a murderer, in for twenty 
years, but as smart as you like, and 
obviously a very fine , Scout. Patrols 
sleep together in a long shed, which 
they call their Rover Den; it looks 
like anything but a prison. Discipline 
is maintained by the Court of Honour, 
and to such a pitch has the scheme been 
brought that recently a number of 
prisoners went off without warders to 
do their first-class hike. 

An Incentive to Work 

All through the day the Scout train¬ 
ing operates—compulsory school in the 
morning; then manual training in 
the afternoon, with proficiency badges 
as-the incentive to work. 

Someone has given the Troop an old 
motor-car chassis anfl, one Patrol was 
having instruction on it. Terrifically 
keen they were ; and with the prospect 
of a job as chauffeur when they are 
discharged. In the evening voluntary 
classes in English are held; at which 
some of the educated prisoners act as 
instructors, and the Superintendent told 
me that practically all the Rover 
prisoners attend.- , Patrol rivalry and 
Troop, loyalty take the place of solitary 
confinement and the lash to keep 
everyone orderly and hardworking, and 
the result of this bold experiment is 
that the number of reconvictions has 
fallen from something like 67 per cent 
to something like three per cent. 

I won’t .swear to the figures, but I 
think I’ve got them right. 

THINGS SAID 

Youth is all right. Sir Arthur Yapp 
An Englishman’s word is his bondage 
Mr. Max Murray 

Prohibition is a sacred obligation. 

Mr. Hoover 

We are suffering from undigested 
civilisation, . Rev. David Walters 

The world is a field of honour on 
which we are Knights of God. 

Sir Wilfred Grenfell 

If a boy is good enough for the 
University he ought to go. 

Headmaster of City of London School 
Some of us afford cars and cannot 
afford education, A London Headmaster 
I believe in the divine inspiration oi 
work. Mr. Frederic Weatherly, K.C. 

The air of the House of Commons is 
washed, . combed, scraped—and criti¬ 
cised. Sir William Bull 

If you are in search of courtesy, look 
for a Scout’s uniform and walk right 
up to it. Dr. Woods Hutchinson 

The Hindus, Christians, and Moham¬ 
medans are all branches of one beautiful 
tree. Mr. Gandhi 

Even the fact that you are not a 
scholar does not justify your claiming 
infallibility. The Bishop of Gloucester 
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SMALLER SAVINGS 

A NATIONAL DANGER 

Failing to Develop Our 
Resources 

TAXATION AND EXTRAVAGANCE 

Able men have been examining the 
figures regarding our national savings 
and they find we are not saving enough. 

It is of the greatest importance not 
only to ourselves individually but to 
the nation as a whole that we should 
put by a reasonable portion of our in¬ 
come from year to year. Our trade and 
production cannot develop without 
fresh capital (and capital is savings) ; 
and we cannot provide for our increasing 
population and meet the needs produced 
by a growing civilisation unless we de¬ 
velop our trade and production. 

Savings and War Debt 

Some time ago Lord Colwyn’s Com¬ 
mittee came to the conclusion that 
we were saving each year between 
1.50 million and 200 million pounds less 
than v'e were saving before the Great 
War ; and now Sir Robert Kindersley 
has been telling the National Savings 
Committee that so far as he can judge 
we only saved some 86 millions last year, 
which he declares is extremely low. 

Now it is certain that among classes 
'who saved steadily before the war 
with a view of retirement in later life, 
substantial professional and business 
men and others, income-tax and super¬ 
tax have absorbed by far the greater 
part of the margin that used to go to 
savings. Of course some of that 
taxation itself goes to release capital 
for reinvestment by paying off war debt ; 
more of it goes to pay interest on war 
debt and may so (some of it) become 
available for investment in other hands. 

New Extravagances 

But when full allowance has been 
made for these and other difficulties in 
the way of saving, it remains clear that 
there are forms of extravagance that 
have taken hold of sections of the people 
of which we knew little before the war. 

Amusements, nice things to wear, nice 
things to eat, are all good in moderation, 
and it is good that they are available 
today (especially amusements) to great 
numbers of people who hitherto have 
had no chance of them. 

But there is reason in all things, and 
the Kindersley and Colwyn figures, as 
well as the common observation of all 
of us, go to show that too much of our 
resources as a nation are consumed in 
this manner to the injury of our perma¬ 
nent welfare. 

Wc must get back to the savings box. 


LONDON’S SQUARES 

London’s squares must not be built 
over. That is the Verdict of the Royal 
Commission which has been investigat¬ 
ing the subject under the chairmanship 
of Lord Londonderry. 

London has between four and five 
hundred of these enclosures, west and 
south and north. Of late they have 
been threatened by the builder, but now, 
if the Commission’s recommendations 
are carried out, they will be safe, unless 
equally satisfactory., open, spaces near 
by are provided in their stead. Any 
property owner who can show that he 
is injured by the decision may claim 
compensation, but it is not expected 
that this will cost more than £600,000 
for all London. 

The London County Council would be 
made the authority responsible for the 
squares, with power to take them over, 
and it'would be invited to consider the 
removal of heavy-railings and hedges 
and shrubberies which obstruct the 
view, replacing them by light railings 
and grass verges. 

Only five squares, already marked to 
give way to important improvements, 
are exempted from these proposals. 


FOLLOWING THE HERRINGS 



Smiling fisher girls packing the herrings into barrels 

Herrings are a most nutritious food though they are often thought little of because they 
are so cheap. As the herring shoals come farther south the Scottish fisher lassies follow 
them, and during the herring season, which is now in full swing at Yarmouth and Lowestoft, 
thousands of the girls are employed in preparing the fish for market. 


HELPING THE MAN 
WHO IS DOWN 

Trouble Comes to All 
of Us 

A FRIENDLY HAND IN 
30,000 CASES 

A lost thing could I never find 
Nor a broken thing mend. 

And I fear I shall be all alone 
When I get toward the end. 

Who will be there to comfort me 
Or u'ho will be my friend ? 

Hilaire Belloc 

Last year among the thousands of 
men discharged from English prisons 
were two who seemed poles asunder. 

One was a lad who could neither read 
nor write, and did not even know the 
days of the week. The other was a 
member of an old family and held the 
rank of Commander in the Navy. 

But these two were alike, because 
they had lost their honour and broken 
faith with honest men. They were alike, 
too, in thinking that they' could never 
find what was lost. A man cannot get 
work without a character. 

A Man Who Made Good 

But, fortunately for them, the Dis¬ 
charged Prisoner’s Aid Society' stepped 
forward, and now they are honestly' 
cmploy r ed. It is perhaps even , more 
wonderful that the society should have 
been able to persuade someone to. give 
work to a clerk of 60 who had been 
sentenced for theft. He made good, and 
is now a partner in the firm which gave 
him his fresh start. 

Last year the Prisoner’s Aid Society 
was in touch with 30,000 cases. But 
for the society’s counsel and help most 
of those people would drift back to crime. 

Each prisoner costs the State £80 
a year, and we can ill afford to keep 
them. But there is another reason why 
we want to keep people from going back 
to prison. In a letter acknowledging the 
report of the Discharged Prisoner’s Aid 
Society the King says, “ To help a 
hapless brother who may' have drifted 
into crime and is now trying to make a 
fresh start must appeal to every-one 
whose heart goes out to others.” 

Splendid Volunteers 

All over the country there are good 
people who give themselves up to this 
endeavour. They visit men in prison, 
and try to arrange that work shall await 
them on release. Employers are inter¬ 
viewed, respectable clothes provided, 
tools redeemed from pawn, and often 
wives and children are helped while the 
breadwinner is in gaol. Because they are 
volunteers these splendid people often 
manage to give the discharged prisoner 
a fresh start for as little as £5. That is 
far less than he would cost in prison. 

No wonder a Home Office expert has 
described the work of the Aid Society 
as a national insurance against crime. 


SIX MILES OF SNOW SHEDS GO 

America is again going to beat her 
own record in long railway tunnels with 
the Great Northern Railroad now ap¬ 
proaching completion through the Cas¬ 
cade Mountains in the far western State 
of Washington. 

Though the new tunnel will be over 
.seven miles long the American record 
will still be beaten by Europe with 
three of the great tunnels through the 
Alps, the Simplon, the St. Gothard, and 
the Loetscliberg. 

The tunnel will only save an hour in 
time and eight miles in distance as com¬ 
pared with the old winding railway' 
through the pass. But the interest on 
the capital involved, including the 
electrification of the line, will be less 
than is already spent annually on the 
six miles of snow sheds which protect 
the older track. 
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BARON MUNCHAUSEN 

STATUE TO A NOBODY 

The Famous Book of Things 
That Never Happened 

A FRAUD ON THE WORLD 

By erecting a . statue to Baron 
Munchausen the people of his native 
town of - Bodenwerder, in Hanover, 
crown one of the strangest stories in the 
history of literature.. 

We use the name of Munchausen 
as a term for a false or exaggerated story,, 
and the baron of that name, innocent 
origin of all that the name stands for, 
is now to be honoured with ■ the elect 
and noble of mankind. 

The reason is that his name is attached 
to one of the most amusing collections of 
tales in the world, a bogus collection,, 
famous in many languages, purporting 
to have been written by the old baron 
himself, yet no more his than the 
Moon, which he is represented as having 
twice visited. 

Battles Fought Over Again 

Baron Munchausen was bom in 1720, 
served 40 years in the Russian Army, 
and fought against the Turks. Then he 
retired, and for many years, in the 
company of his cronies, fought his 
battles over again, like Dugald Dalgetty 
in Scott’s Legend of Montrose, like 
Uncle Toby in Tristram Shandy, and 
like .Marshal Hindenburg in real life 
during the long retirement which pre¬ 
ceded his return to service in the Great 
War and later as President of the 
German Republic. 

The old soldier had a rich sense of 
humour, and sometimes, in order to 
startle the pompous and foolish, would 
add a touch of fancy to his yarns and 
embroider with impossibilities an adven¬ 
ture which had a core of truth. But he 
seems never to have sought deliberately 
to impose upon any man, nor to win a 
spurious reputation. 

A Rascally Genius 

Now among his German hearers was 
Rudolf Erich Raspe, a scholar, some¬ 
thing of a genius and much of a rogue. 
Raspe had many adventures of his own. 
His scholarship gained him a Fellowship 
of our Royal Society ; his dishonesty sent 
him to England a fugitive from justice. 
Here he lost his F.R.S. but wrote many 
books, then went as scientist and store¬ 
keeper to the Dolcoath Aline in Cornwall, 
passed thence to fraudulent pursuits in 
Scotland and finally reached Ireland 
to die in 1794 at Muckross. 

While he was in Cornwall Raspe 
turned to account his merry hours with 
Munchausen in Hanover, and wrote a 
little book of stories, daringly pretending 
that they were the baron’s work. The 
book appeared in 1786, and its comic 
extravagance excited such interest and 
amusement that in a year seven editions 
were called for. The baron must have 
read the book, for it was translated 
into German, but not until he and the 
rascally genius had been a quarter of a 
century in the grave was the actual 
authorship revealed. 

Impossible Humour 

The book in the old baron’s name 
remains a classic of impossible humour, 
with its tree growing from the head of a 
stag which had been shot with a cherry¬ 
stone, its 30-foot men in the Moon and 
20-foot men of the Dog Star; his cloak 
which goes mad after being bitten by a 
rabid dog, the trumpet which could not 
sound in frozen air but afterwards gave 
off its tunes unaided when hung up in a* 
warm rooni ; his flying men and women, 
his aerial voyages which foreshadow 
the flights of our own airmen. 

It is an unmatched volume of its kind, 
in which many old ideas, stolen from 
Gulliver, from Rabelais, and even from 
Latin writers, come to' light in new 
form. The baron was guiltless of them 
all, yet we cannot but see him in each 
as we read them. Without having 
written a line he has the immortal fame 
of authorship thrust upon him. 


INDIA’S FAMINE 
MENACE 
Monsoon Too Late 

Once again India is threatened with 
famine owing to the partial failure of 
the monsoon. 

There were great deluges when the 
monsoon did arrive but it came too late 
to save.the autumn crops, and over vast 
areas there have been twenty inches less 
rainfall than the normal. 

Happily British rule and modern 
engineering skill have done much by 
irrigation and developing communica¬ 
tions to counteract the effects of the 
failure; but the outlook is grave 
nevertheless, for five-sixths of the whole 
population still depend on agriculture. 

A century and a half ago ten million 
people died of famine in Bengal alone, 
and 50' years ago five million people in 
Bombay, Madras, and Mysore. There 
have been 19 famines and five times of 
severe scarcity since British rule began. 


LIFTING THE VEIL 
New Light in Afghanistan 

King Amanullah of Afghanistan has 
been ruthlessly confining the warlike 
forms of his tribal chieftains in frock- 
coats and trousers when they come to 
Durbar in Kabul. He has now taken a 
further step toward adopting the civilis¬ 
ation of the West. 

He has solemnly unveiled his beautiful 
consort. Queen Souriya, in full Durbar 
in sight of the people. When the Oueen 
was our guest her face was continually a 
delight to English eyes. In Afghanistan 
it had never been beheld. 

Now the veil has been withdrawn 
as a' symbol that the emancipation of 
woman has begun in that fierce Eastern 
land, and that no violation of the law 
of Islam is thereby broken. 

It is the first step. The next is to 
establish girls’ schools throughout 
Afghanistan.. 


THE ENCROACHING SEA 
A Million Tons of Cliff 

The sea pursues its relentless encroach¬ 
ment on the Norfolk coast. 

The other day there was a fall of cliff 
at Trimingham, five miles east of 
Cromer. The fall was too yards long and 
25 yards deep, and weighed, it is 
estimated, not far short of a million tons. 

With other previous falls this has 
reduced what was an eight-acre field a 
few years ago to three acres. Other 
falls were expected ; there was a large 
crack in a field near by. 

A fisherman who has lived at Triming¬ 
ham for 50 years says that he now catches 
fish where there was dry land when he 
first came. 1 


C.O.D. 

It is time the Post Office Cash-on- 
Delivery scheme was carried beyond the 
experimental stage, . ’ 

In the year before the war the German 
Post Office carried 73 million parcels 
under this system. The British Post 
Office carries less than two millions. 
Lord Denbigh says it could easily make 
it 50 millions. 

There, arc too many restrictions and 
the cost, is far too high. Nothing may 
be sent' by letter post unless it is 
registered, a very tiresome restriction. 
And there are others. 

The system will come into general use 
when the charge is reasonable, and when 
citizens are able to drop a postcard into 
a letter-box ordering by C.O.D. any 
ordinary advertised article that may 
take their fancy, without having to send 
tp the Post Office to learn whether it 
happens to come within this or that 
vexatious or arbitrary restriction as to 
size or Shape or value. 

There is no reason why that time 
should not. be now. 


GERMANY’S RAILWAY 

Revolution 

From Four Classes 
to Two 

Hitherto German railways have run 
four classes of passenger carriages ; now 
they have practically only two. 

First class will be retained on the 
great international trains, but on the 
ordinary trains for the German people 
there will only be the second class with 
upholstered seats and the third class 
with seats of wood. The fourth class 
disappears altogether. 

The charge for third-class travel will 
be reduced almost to the prices hitherto 
charged for the fourth class, and the 
second class almost to the former level 
of the third. The international first- 
class charges, on the other hand, will be 
slightly raised. 

•Though the new third-class carriages 
will have wooden seats there are third- 
class sleepers to be had for an extra six 
shillings, while three shillings will hire 
on the platform for the journey a port¬ 
able cushioned seat with arms to it. 


STEEPLEJILL 

A Mother Shows Her Gratitude 

The young wife of a steeplejack in 
North London, Mrs. W. R. Guthrie, 
used to help her husband in his dizzy 
work before Household cares absorbed 
her time, and still, on occasion, she 
proves herself a steeplejill. 

Their baby boy was dangerously ill 
and the Royal Northern Hospital cured 
him by a skilful operation. Three tall 
flagstaffs high up on the roof of the 
hospital had not been overhauled for 
17 years, and in gratitude the couple 
promised to do the work for nothing. 

So the other week Airs. Guthrie was 
seen in blue overalls, 125 feet above 
Holloway Road, Jbusily painting a 
flagstaff. She has been twice as high'as 
that in her time. 


BACK TO THE ISLAND AGAIN 

Mont St. Michel, crowned with the, 
pinnacles of its lovely abbey and 
standing high above the sands of the 
Normandy coast to be admired as one of 
the wonders of the world, has for many 
years lacked only one thing to complete 
its splendid isolation. - 

The one thing is now to be restored 
to it. It is to stand on its island with 
the waves flowing round it when the 
tide comes in, as it did in those days 
long ago when its architects conceived 
the glorious vision of its beauty. 

Some fifty years ago a dyke was built 
to. join it to the mainland, and the 
effect of this structure has been to 
make the sand silt up around it more 
and more each year. In winter storms 
or at high tides the Mont still appeared 
almost as an island, and those who 
stopped overnight there could hear the 
lapping of , the waters, and . believe 
almost that they were on an island 
as in old time. 

Now that illusion is -to become a 
reality! The dyke is to be demolished, 
and Mont St. Michel is to become itself 
again—the wondrous isle of romance. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

William IV’s dressing-table . . £780 
Chippendale writing-table . . £620 

Portrait by Sir Peter Lely . '. £577 
Queen Anne walnut cabinet. . £410 

; Queen Anne tankard . - . £204 

Old Italian walnut cabinet . . £195 

George II coffee-pot .... £193 
Hepple white mahogany .-settee . £116 
A Chinese bowl . ... . £75 

Queen Anne tea-caddy . . . £57 


A MILL GIRL’S 
ROMANCE 

A Mission to the East 

THE PERFECT SPINNER 

An English mill girl is sailing for the 
East 011 an interesting mission. 

She is Miss Ivy Isherwood of Atherton 
in Lancashire, and for many years she 
worked as a frame tender in a cotton 
mill. Very early she would hurry 
through the streets at the call of the 
factory syren, and hour after hour she 
would stand amid the roar of machinery, 
deftly tending her machine with the 
clever, quick movements that bewilder 
a stranger. 

When at last work was done she would 
hurry through the streets again, this time 
by lamplight, to attend evening classes. 

The little mill girl was clever with her 
brain as well as her fingers, and she won 
a scholarship for Hillcroft College. 
(The C.N. told its readers once before 
about-this residential college for working 
women in Surbiton.) After a delightful 
year there she went on to the Ancoats 
Settlement in Manchester to- continue 
her studies for a twelvemonth, and then, 
then she expected to go back to her 
home and be a frame tender for ever. . 

Off to Shanghai 

But a wonderful thing happened. The 
Friends Service Council asked her if she 
would go to China ? Ah, would she not ! 
Like so many others she longed to see 
foreign lands and never dreamed that 
her longing could be satisfied. Now 
she learned that the Chinese Institute 
of Technical Training wanted an 
English mill hand to teach Chinese 
women how to spin. Out of all Eng¬ 
land’s cotton spinners she was chosen, 
and very happily did she set off for 
Shanghai. 

We are sure she will make a good 
teacher, but Lancashire people will say 
that her pupils can never be quite so good 
as she is. They believe that you have to 
be born in Lancashire and have parents 
and grandparents who worked at the 
mills if you are to be a perfect spinner. 
Perhaps thay are right: the mill girls 
of Lancashire are famous; and the mill 
girls of China will have to work very hard 
to rival them. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 

The London General is experimenting 
with a noiseless bus. ’ 

The Eastbourne Corporation has made 
/1500 profit on sea-bathing this year. 

At 72 Air. H. Davis has won his 
twentieth prize for ploughing. 

The yacht Westwind, of Plymouth, 
has won 43 prizes in 44 races this year, 
30 first and 13 second prizes. 

October Strawberries 

Strawberries were gathered in October 
at Tiptree in Essex. 

A Joan of Arc Stamp 

A Joan of Arc postage stamp" is being 
issued in France to commemorate the 
fifth centenary of the relief of Orleans. 

After 100 Years of Freedom 

An 18-pound golden carp 29 inches 
long, caught in Leicester Pool, near 
Hinckley, was believed to be a hundred 
years old. 

Remember, Remember 

The National Canine Defence League 
asks the C.N. to warn the public against 
the danger of frightening animals by 
fireworks on the Fifth of November., 

Something Like a Gale 

A gale which tore off the'roofs of 
houses, fanned a bush fire a mile long, 
and did a niillion pounds of damage, is 
reported from New South Wales. 

Canterbury Keep 

Canterbury is to have another show- 
place, the Norman Keep, which has 
long been used as a pumping station, 
having been disposed of by the Gas and 
Water Company and become available 
for sightseers. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



A NEW NATURAL HISTORY 
2000 Fine Photographs 

1 ,Do you know that dragons still exist ? 
Do you know why the pelican carries a 
bag under his beak ? Do you know that 
every fresh-water eel is born deep down 
in mid-Atlantic ? 

: The C.N. writer of these lines has just 
found a new book that will answer these 
questions and thousands more about 
the Animal Kingdom. It is called 
Wonders of Animal Life, is edited by 
Mr; J. A. Hammerton, and is published 
in fortnightly parts at is. 3d. Part 1 is 
on the bookstalls beside the C.N. today. 

Famous naturalists, explorers, and 
scientists are to write here from their 
experience- and knowledge, and we are 
promised a matchless collection of 
Nature photographs. 

During recent years many brave men 
have faced untold dangers hunting wild 
animals with the camera. At the kinema 
we may- have seen the result of their 
work, and it is photographs of this sort 
that will make this new book so en¬ 
thralling. We shall see photographs of 
wild animals as they really are, taken at 
great risk with the courage that the C.N. 
always admires. There will be over 2000 
photographs and many coloured plates. 
Wonders of Animal Life will teach us 
Natural History in the way the C.N. has 
always done. It will give us a new out¬ 
look on the immensity of the Animal 
Kingdom and the marvels of its ways.. 

An extraordinary folding plate, show- 
■ ing the Living Rainbow of Animal Colour, 
is given with Part 1. - 


THE CALL OF UR 

. The new digging season in Mesopo¬ 
tamia has begun. 

This w'inter no fewer than nine 
separate expeditions will be at work, 
and for the first time since the war 
these include archaeologists from France 
and Germany. 


OLD DANNY ROBINSON 
105 and Cheerful 

Few people realise that Lough Neagh* 
in Ulster, is the largest lake in the 
British Isles and has an area of 153 
square miles. 

The writer remembers visiting the 
district many years ago and chatting 
with an old fisherwoman on the lake 
side. She was busy taking the stale 
bait off a mass of hooks, and declared 
that when her task was finished she 
would have rebaited a line of 800 hooks. 

It occurs to the. writer that possibly 
the fine old fisherwoman may be the 
wife of Danny Robinson of Lough 
Neagh, who has just celebrated his 105th 
birthday. He lives in a little house on 
the shores of the lake, and is one of the 
oldest inhabitants of the British Isles. He 
has been a fisherman all his life and has 
worked hard. He states that he has 
never been ill and until twelve months 
ago had never tasted medicine. He has 
never smoked, and his favourite drink 
is butter-milk. He likes plenty of plain 
food and lots of sugar in his tea. 

Old Danny has seven sons and five 
daughters and a great-grandson 14. He 
has never been absent one Sunday 
from the chapel. " God must have 
been fond of me,” he says, " or He would 
not let me live so long.’’ 

A RICH MAN AND POOR 
CHILDREN 

A New Fund for the Needy 

The chairman of a national campaign 
committee is a very busy man during a 
presidential election in America, yet 
Mr. Raskob, the Democratic chairman, 
and his wife have found time to 
establish a trust of £200,000 for the aid 
of needy children. 

Mr. and Mrs. Raskob had a family of 
twelve children, but the second of these, 
ail undergraduate of Yale, w*as killed in 
a motor accident, and it is in memory* 
of this son that this fund has been 
set up. 


ARTHUR MEE’S 
NEW BOOK 

The Editor of the C.N. has for a long 
time been engaged on a new work of 
very great interest, with a universal 
appeal which must commend it to old 
and young. 

It is as original as the' Children’s 
Encyclopedia, and will probably come to 
Arthur Mce’s readers as a great surprise, 
unlike anything that he (or indeed any¬ 
body* else) has ever done. 

It is something never before done in 
the world, and C.N. readers will be fully 
informed of it in the next few numbers. 


THE WORLD’S OIL 
Safe For Three Thousand Years 

Not long ago some Americans tried 
to make the world’s flesh creep by telling 
it that its oil stores would be practically 
exhausted in six years. Now another 
authority* reassures us by* multiplying 
those six years by* 500. 

Dr. Gustav Egloff, of Chicago, told the 
World Fuel Conference in London the, 
other day that there were 1100 million 
acres of possible oil lands in the United 
States alone, only* two million of rvhich 
are producing now. 

The world's peat deposits alone could 
produce as much peat tar as its whole 
vast store of natural oils ; and its oil 
shales, tar sands, and asphalts would 
produce four times as much, while the 
world’s known coal resources, properly 
used, would produce several times as 
much oil as all these put together, to say 
nothing of the possibilities of palm and 
cotton seed oil, wood tars, and fish oils. 

All things considered, therefore, a 
3000-years supply seems quite a conser¬ 
vative estimate. Dr. Egloff thinks we 
are drawing too much on our natural 
oils, which should be left in the Earth 
while we do our best to develop our oil 
manufacturing processes. 


BATTLESHIP WITHOUT 
A CREW 

Curious Way of Spending a 
Sh : ps Old Age 

THE FEARLESS CATS 

A curious way of spending its old age 
has been found for the battleship 
Centurion, condemned to be scrapped by 
the Washington Conference. 

Instead of being scrapped she has been 
disarmed and converted into a moving 
target for naval artillery practice in the 
Firth of Cromarty. 

Naturally one asks how a mighty ship 
of 24,000 tons can sustain the fire of a 
modern cruiser squadron without expos¬ 
ing her crew to annihilation. The answer 
is that she has not a soul on board her 
while the practice continues ! 

Engines and steering gear are worked 
by* wireless waves from a destroyer a 
mile away, to which her crew have been 
transferred. That does not mean that 
electricity is her motive power, for she 
moves under steam, generated by oil. 

What the wireless waves do is to 
drive electric motors which control the 
main steam valves, regulate the flow of 
oil to the furnaces, and direct the helm. 
It is an amazing miracle of science. 

The old battleship has been strength¬ 
ened with extra armour-plating over all 
her vital parts, which has hitherto 
preserved her from destruction but 
elsewhere decks, funnels, and hull are 
riddled with shot and shell, and it takes 
her crew some time to make comfortable 
quarters for the night when they return 
after gunnery practice. They are 
welcomed by the ship’s cats, who refuse 
to leave her. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 


Kaukauna . . 

Lausanne . 
Messina . . . 
Tahiti . . . . 


, Kaw-kaw-nah, 
. . . . Lo-zan 

. . Me-see-nah 

. , Tah-he-te 
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Partners All 

r\o we ever think how much 
^ we depend on all kinds of 
people whom we never see ? 

Every day and all day we 
have partners whose work we 
make use of, even at the risk of 
our lives. We go by train, travel¬ 
ling quickly as safely as when 
we walk, sometimes more safely. 
That is because the men in the 
signal-boxes pull the right levers 
at the right time and the driver 
and fireman are watchful. And 
that is not all : we trust the men 
who planned the engine and made 
their calculations correctly, the 
men who built them and did not 
scamp their work, the men who 
laid the rails, the men who saw 
that the brakes were right. • 

It comes to this : our railway 
journey is the work of a partner¬ 
ship. It is I and Driver and 
Signalman and Co., especially 
Co., that go on the journey. 
My partners in that journey are 
good and trustworthy ; that is 
why it is safe. 

But do we feel grateful to our 
partners ? A traveller once 
walked to the front of a train 
which had done a long and swift 
journey and thanked the driver. 
The man smiled, with a curious 
look on his face. “ Why do you 
smile ? ” asked the traveller. The 
driver replied that he was grateful 
but he had smiled to think this 
was the first time he had ever 
been thanked. It was not in 
strike time ; when there is a 
strike we always think of the 
driver. This was in ordinary 
times, when we take our partners 
for granted. 

We mount our bicycles ; we 
know that if we are not careful 
we may run into something ; 
but we never think the bicycle 
itself will snap. We trust the 
man who forged the steel and 
the man who put the parts of 
the machine together. 

And, when we come to think 
of it, our trust is well placed. 
Once in a while someone fails, 
and all the world knows of it ; a 
signalman pulls the wrong lever 
and there is a disaster. But let 
us remember the millions of 
times when the right lever is 
pulled. How splendid is the 
service of these partners of ours ! 

Of course, if they are our 
partners and we trust them, we 
are their partners and they 
should be able to trust us. We, 
too, must do our work well. It 
is a simple truth that the busi¬ 
ness of the world can only be 
carried on by partners. The 
world is made to be occupied by 
a good team, and it is because 
the nations have not yet learned 
to play as a team that there is 
so much trouble and fighting. 

All this was said long ago by a 
wise man in this way : “ We are 
members one of another; no 
man liveth to himself.” 

Greetings, partners all ! 


The Widow’s Crews 

|n a colliery town stood a forlorn 
allotment garden which is for¬ 
lorn no longer because the Rover 
Scouts have taken it in hand. 

To them was known its history. It 
had belonged to an out-of-work collier, 
who had sunk all his little savings in 
it in the hope of keeping his wife and 
three children on the right side of the 
danger line of poverty by market 
gardening. 

He was knocked down by a motor- 
lorry and killed. The brave endeavour 
had failed. His widow and the children 
were preparing for the workhouse 
when the head of a Rover Scout crew 
came to see her. 

" We know all about it,” he told her, 
" but do not think of giving up your 
allotment. Our Rover crews will 
work it for you and market the pro¬ 
duce till your children are old enough 
to work.” 

How does that work out in kind 
deeds a day ? 

© 

What My Dog Thinks 

By Peter Puck 

My spaniel scowls at me today, 

I stroke his curls, but all in vain ; 

His sullen looks distinctly say 
“ My master sent this dismal rain I” 

He thinks I make it wet or fine, 

And after ail, why should he not, } 
If I can make a light to shine 
And turn a room from cold to hot ? 

The weather and the day and night 
Obey, he thinks, the wills of men. 

The gas fire and electric light 
Are mysteries beyond his ken. 

© 

The Trust of Dumb Things 

pigeon came to join the prayers 
while the vicar of the beautiful 
Priory Church of Christchurch (now 
in danger of being spoiled by ruthless 
building) was holding the service of the 
Holy Communion. 

When the vicar first saw it the 
pigeon was perched on the carved 
wooden screen, seeming to regard curi¬ 
ously one of the worshippers below it. 

When the priest had blessed the 
bread and wine, and the congregation 
had left their seats, the pigeon 
gravely fluttered down, and solemnly 
walked up the steps to the altar rails. 

There it confidently thrust itself 
between the kneeling worshippers, as if 
to share in their devotions, and so 
remained until the service was over. 
Only when the last communicants had 
gone did the pious bird return to its 
perch. Piety in the pigeon is perhaps 
not the word, but its presence in the 
sacred place was surely a symbol of 
faith and trust and charity. 

In the Christmas Number of My 
Magazine the Editor of the C.N. tells 
another story of a bird at church, 
a swallow up among the tree trunks 
of Ely Cathedral tower, feeding her 
young while, the service went on. 


A Fog Crosses the Road 

W E have seen some curious things, 
but rarely one more curious 
than a glimpse of weather from a car 
on the Dover Road. 

We had reached a little dip in the 
road running between the fields of 
Kent when we found ourselves 
suddenly wrapped in fog. We were 
out of it in a moment, running into 
another little dip, when the curious 
sight came up before our eyes. 

A fog was coming out of the fields, 
marching across the road. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

Jcelanders are said to be extremely 
happy folk. Yet they meet each 
other with cold looks. 

Q 

schoolgirl thinks it is time a good 
many schools designed new hats. 
They need a new head-mistress. 

3 

JsJowadavs the policeman has to be as 
sharp as possible. Specially when, 
like the. needle, he 
has something in his 
eye. 

■a 

The Great War, a 
contemporary ob¬ 
serves, was fought 
for dear life. And 
has ended in dear 
living. 

0 

What -Air. Kellogg 
ought to do is 
to write in the Peace 
Pact that no nation 
going to war can 
borrow money from 
America. 

0 

l\ South CoASThotel 
advertises that 
it has a telephone. It is getting on. 

0 

JyjEws heading : Baby Cars’ un¬ 
heralded reduction. If they are 
much reduced we shall not be able to 
get inside. 

0 

gin Oliver Lodge says the universe is 
a going concern. We wonder where 
it will go. 

© 

If I Were Carnegie 

The post brings us much delight. Here 
is an extract from the letter of an 
enthusiastic Australian reader. 

J think your heart must be full of 
happiness because of the happi¬ 
ness you spread over the Empire. 

I know of one dear old lady who, 
after making a bit of Kent in Australia, 
with fruits of every kind, has now 
done with her work in house and 
orchard and dairy, and with time for 
reading reads and re-reads her Bible 
and My Magazine as her greatest 
pleasure. How I wish I were a 
Carnegie ! I would put a Bible and a 
Dickens in the kit-bag of every 
emigrant, and send My Magazine and 
the C.N. to his letter-box. I do not 
know anything that would be so 
comforting in the Bush. 


Christopher Robin,- the hero of Mr- 
A. A. Milne’s When We Were Very Young, 
has gone to school. 

hat, Christopher Robin is 
going to school! 

The world is astonished to know it, 
For learned professors are not, 
as a rule, 

So wise as this son of a poet. 

Q Christopher Robin at play 
with his bricks, 

Like Eve picking daisies in Eden, 
Knows nothing whatever of 1066, 
Or what are the exports of 
Sweden. 

|-{e still has to learn that a 
dollar’s ten dimes, 

A point has no breadth but 
position, 

The rose is a matter of sepals and 
cymes, 

And + is the sign of addition. 

guT Age, knowing this, may be 
poorer than Youth. 

Let pedagogues envy his learning! 
He knows about kindness and 
telling the truth, 

And blinking back tears that are 
burning. 

{-|e’s vague as you please about 
acre and ton, 

His alphabet well might be patter, 
But Christopher Robin knows’ 
courage and fun, 

And these are the two things 
that matter. 

© 

The Man in a Barrow 

T was a lonely cottage standing on 
a shaggy bit of heathland. As 
the Country Girl drew near three old 
men appeared at the door. One was 
ghastly white and trembling, and the 
others supported him on either side. 

“ Don’t you take on,” said one 
tenderly, " you’ll be all right when 
you get in the sun.” 

They shuffled slowly down the path. 
After a little the Country Girl looked 
back and saw that they had put the 
sick man in a wheelbarrow, and were 
taking him on to the sunny heathland. 

For a moment it made her sad. 
She wished the poor old man could 
have had a car to carry him across 
the beautiful autumn countryside, or 
at least a comfortable bath-chair. 
It seemed so hard that some invalids 
should have cars and that some 
should have only a barrow. 

But in a little while she realised that 
the poor man had a great thing to 
bless Heaven for. Two old friends of 
his boyhood were alive to love him and 
look after him, and to talk to him of 
schooldays and truancies. Was it not 
a rich and famous centenarian who 
once hoped his friends would never 
live to be so old that there was no one 
left to say, “ Do you remember ? ” 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
he London buses are to carry 
blind ex-service men free. 
£10,000 has been received for Liver¬ 
pool Cathedral from Lady Houston. 
piFTY people at a London Baptist 
Chapel have saved £ioo by 
cleaning the chapel themselves. 


Peter Puck- 
Wants To Know 



If the snap shot 
hits the bull’s 
eye 
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The Little World of 300 Boys on a Kent Hillside 


A Good Seed That Mas Spread About the Earth 


A moxg tlie changes that have been transforming the world for a 
f* hundred years is any more wonderful than the change in the 
feeling of all mankind for a little child ? 

Now everybody loves a child, but it was not always so. A hundred 
years ago a small child was regarded too often as a little worker, an 
earner of wages, and the wages were pitiably small. Yet they were 
needed by the family, for it was a world miserably poor for most of the 
people in it. In those far-off days (yet not so far off that living people 
cannot remember them) there were employers who were not ashamed to 
count the strength of a child as one of their assets. 

The change in a hundred years has been what the newspaper men would 
call a sensation. Those who want to see and feel the difference have only 


to read Mrs. Browning’s Cry of the Children, and then go to some place 
where the very poorest children are being cared for now, brought up from 
frail and harassed infancy into buoyant manhood and trained to take their 
place in the world. 

The C.N. has just been to look round a little world which Mrs. Browning 
would have loved to see, for it has grown out of the spirit she helped to 
build up with her great poem. This little world we have been to look at, 
a small and compact little world, takes no second place to any organisation 
we know for the great success with which it carries on its work, for its 
complete efficiency, for the spirit of kindness and mercy that animates 
it through and through. It is a place well known to us, for the C.N. 
supported a boy there in the days when we were in our own cradle. 


A Little Man of farningham 



In the Power House 


T iif. Homes for Little Boys at Faming- [ 
ham in Kent was the first institution ! 
in the world built up for caring for poor j 
and lonely children and training them 
for life in the atmosphere of an English 
home. It has that high honour, that 
proud claim on our affections. 

Before it came into existence there 
were, of course, barrack institutions 
where destitute children were brought 
up. There were orphanages where 
orphan children who were somewhat 
better off in lire world found refuge 
and a chance of education. But the 
Farningham Home was the first place 
where quite small boys, sometimes not 
over three, came into an atmosphere 
in which the idea of preserving the 
feeling of home was at the very heart 
of everything. It was here that this 
idea was born; here this seed was sown 
which has spread like a mustard seed 
about the Earth, 

The Beginning 

The Homes have celebrated their 
Diamond Jubilee, for the good-hearted 
men and women who first put the idea 
into practice did so as long ago as 1864, 
in what was then the village of Totten¬ 
ham^ They began with thirteen children, 
and in two short years the family had 
grown to ninety. While they were 
feeling their way like this it was dawn¬ 
ing upon their minds that there was 
opening out before them a noble 
opportunity. They looked round for a 
place in the countryside where they 
-could build up a great future, and they 
chose the spot where the Homes now 
stand, just above the banks of the 
River Darcnt as it runs under the 
viaduct at Farningham Road Station, 
a few miles beyond Swanley and a few 
miles from the Thames at Dartford. 

There, just two generations since, one 
summer’s day in 1866, the foundation- 
stone of these Homes was laid. It was 
the beginning of a gracious influence 
at work in our land, and it began in a 
gracious way, for the first stone was 
laid by a lady who had been welcomed 
to England by the voice of Tennyson 
and by the hearts of the English people, 
the young Danish princess who leaped 
into the affections of the nation, Alex¬ 
andra, the bride of the Prince of Wales. 

Edward the Seventh 

The first public act Princess Alexandra 
performed in England was to lay the 
foundation-stone of the ■ Farningham 
Homes. It is something. the Homes 
are glad to remember, but it is not all, 
for after the stone was laid the Prince 
of Wales presided at a lunch and spoke 
to the boys, and the speech he made 
was the first public speech delivered in 
England by the young Prince who was 
destined to come into history as King 
Edward the Seventh,-, the most in¬ 
fluential monarch of his day, the man 
who loved the works of peace/and was 
always the friend of the Little Boys of 
Farningham. 

We do not wonder, with such a 
beginning, that our kings and queens 
and princes have always kept a kindly 
place in their hearts for the Farningham 
Homes. There is a cot in the Homes 
named after Princess Elizabeth. The 
Duke of York in now President of the 
Homes, and has written, after a visit 


there, congratulating the staff on “ the 
splendid national work they are parrying 
on in making happy, contented, and 
efficient little Britons.” The King has 
declared himself delighted to do any¬ 
thing in his power to assist an institution 
which has gained sq high a place in pub¬ 
lic esteem as the Homes for Little Boys. 

Cheered by such spirit and such warm 
appreciation, the Homes have gone on 
their way rejoicing in their work. The 
laying of the foundation-stone set going 
the erection of four Homes, the first 
of them called Alexandra House. The 
summer after that the houses were 
opened under the presidency of the good 
Earl of Shaftesbury, he who had done 
so much to make the life of the children 
of the poor healthier and happier, he 
who would stand up in the House of 
Lords and plead for them in a Chamber 
almost emptied of its peers. There 
were few to listen to those who pleaded 
for our little ones in the days when 


fhe Farningham Homes began. Truly 
they have a right to be proud of their 
'origin, for they grew out of this great 
crusading, and with them was all that 
was noblest and best in the land. 

So clear was the need for such Homes, 
so admirable the work done, and so 
many were the appeals for admission, 
that generous people who knew the facts 
came forward to build and give new 
Homes, and in less than four years 
the number of houses had increased to 
eight. Now they number eighteen, 
eleven on the Farningham site and seven 
a few miles away near Swanley. 

Here the C.N. is interested specially 
in the 300 boys who are trained into a 
fine manhood in the Farningham Homes. 
The work done for the merchant navy 
in the Swanley Homes is admirable, 
but it runs on without stress or strain. 
It has no anxious moments when 
methods of training have to be brought 
up to date, new machinery purchased, 


and rising costs grappled with. The 
ages of the. Farningham boys range from 
under three to over 21, and only as they 
reach well into their teens can they help, 
by their own productive work, to meet 
the expenses of the Homes. The full 
range of this splendid work for the nation 
cannot be carried on unless at least a 
thousand pounds a month is raised from 
somewhere, and this means, of course, 
from the sympathising public. 

Making A Man of A Boy 

A visit to the Homes is one of the 
' most heartening experiences that our 
country offers a traveller interested in 
social life and affairs, but first the 
traveller must know on what lines the 
Homes arc planned and worked. They 
accept a boy on the one ground that the 
child is in need, and 'they see him 
through his school life and apprentice¬ 
ship until he can leave in confidence 
of earning a man’s wage. He is sure 
to have that confidence when he leaves 
these Homes, for every boy turned out 
from them is thoroughly competent. 

These Homes take a boy to make a 
man of him. They do not take him 
to see him through his school-going years 
and then send him out to some blind 
alley that will lead him nowhere. They 
take a boy and make a son of him ; they 
treat him as any thoughtful father 
would treat his son, and give him a 
place in some trade that will always - 
be needed. They make him a good 
craftsman, and do it on the premises. 

The trades chosen for training at 
the Homes are printing', carpentry and 
joinery, shoemaking and tailoring, and 
to a smaller extent farming and garden¬ 
ing, baking, and clerical work. 

A Good Workman 

We were able to see, on our tour 
of the Farningham workshops, that the 
means for giving an apprentice a com¬ 
plete acquaintance with all the pro¬ 
cesses involved in his trade, the 
principles underlying it, its theory as 
well as its practice, are far more readily 
available in these' Homes than they 
would be in any ordinary business to 
which a boy might be apprenticed in 
the usual way. Complete manufacture 
goes on, all its stages are under a boy’s 
observation, and he has experience in 
them all. The result is that he goes 
forth a fully-equipped workman earning 
a good wage, acceptable anywhere. 

Entering the inviting gateway on 
the top of the hill, along an avenue of 
trees which give us the atmosphere of a 
country home,' the first building we 
reach is the chapel, a spacious room 
that will hold all’ the boys under the 
care of the Homes. The religious 
education of the boys has been care¬ 
fully provided for from the day the 
Homes were founded, and its reality is 
felt the moment we come into touch 
with Blr. J. A. Bell, the joyous aiid 
enthusiastic superintendent of the work 
at Farningham. Wherever he goes he 
radiates brightness and happiness, and 
one feels that that pure religion and 
undefiled which every child can under¬ 
stand is here from every morning till 
every night, a constant influence. - 

The natural beginning of a tour like 
ours is with the tiny tots. They have, 
of course, their own department, and 
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A country life is the life for me 
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The Farningham Carpenters and their work 
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Mr. Dexter shows Prince Chichibu ot Japan and the Duke of York round the Homes 


The Shoemaker stitches a boot 



The little b 




The Farningham Homes as tl 


On a hillside in Kent, within sight of the Thames and of the little Darent 
as it bubbles on its way to join the brimming river, stands a group 


of houses. They have done great things for England, and England should 
know all about them. They are the Farningham Homes for Little. Boys. 
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paper Supplement 

the Famous Homes for Little Boys 



and of Tailors How to be happy at school 



ley stand on the hills of Kent Designing a shoe Queen Alexandra and Lord Aberdeen at a garden party for the Homes 


a world of three hundred little men who are being shaped every day into 
fine citizens and efficient workmen. They were the first Homes of their kind 


in the world, and they are one of the happiest communities anywhere. These 
pictures show the life of work and play going on at Farningham every day. 
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it is arranged and carried on in the 
latest and best Infant - School style. 
The Board of Education must feel that 
here is a model school for little folk. 
The wee laddies are kept busy using 
their senses while they are being taught. 
They are finding things out, doing some¬ 
thing, helping in their own education. 

It is the same throughout the whole 
school. Book and class ■ teaching are 
not left to themselves ; they are supple¬ 
mented by the use of the hand and brain 
of the boys in the working rooms. 
The boys work to a wide science syllabus," 
and often work out of doors. They 
make models, measure distances, calcu¬ 
late gradients, draw plans, and acquire 
a readiness for working to a scheme 
or a drawing that will serve them 
whatever their later craft may be. If 
rhey have to use instruments in their 
studies they are taught how to make 
their own instruments in a simple way. 


so are the boots and shoes. These 
wonderful Homes, it may be said, 
do practically all their own work, so well 
arc hand and brain combined/so thor¬ 
oughly organised are the-energies and 
capabilities of this fine staff and these 
few hundred cheerful boys. 

The impressions that first arrest the 
attention of a stranger are the general 
air of cheerfulness and good health, and 
the well-clad appearance of everybody. 
The baking and cooking give a limited 
number of boys their start in those 
forms of employment, and the stores 
and book-keeping lay the foundations 
for a few in employments they will 
pursue later elsewhere, so that a wider 
range of experience may be gained. 


work done. The work is not done for 
profit. It is done first of all because it 
must be done-to give the boys expert¬ 
ness and experience in craftsmanship ; 
and_it is done because it must be done for 
economy in feeding, clothing, and shelter¬ 
ing this big family. The family lives as 
far as it can at cost prices. Even their the 
Homes are /i2,ooo behind every year. 

The Homes have their own small 
hospital, but the general health is good, 
and the physique of the boys reaches a 
high standard. There are great playing- 
fields, and the rivalry between the 
houses is as keen as it is friendly. 
Football in winter, cricket and swim¬ 
ming in summer, sports of all kinds and 
cross-country running are very popular. 


THE HAPPY LIFE OF FARNINGHAM 


Knowing and Doing 

"The senior schoolboy sat the Homes get 
out a magazine, writing it, setting it 
in type, and printing it themselves. So, 
throughout the whole of these Homes, 
education is allied with practice, school 
with workshop. The connection between 
knowing and doing is never broken. 

An effect of this constant passing 
from schoolroom to workroom is that the 
lads come to love learning because they 
see the use of learning. They see that 
learning is the best way to doing, and 
consequently the school side of their 
education is sustained at a very high 
level. To anyone who has been accus¬ 
tomed to see school children in the niass 
the alertness • and the brightness of 
these boys in training is remarkable. They 
have cheerful faces, natural manners, 
and a quick responsiveness. We heard 
them sing, and it was delightful. 

When we reach the workshops of the 
older boys the impression of outstanding 
efficiency grows upon us. It is one of 
the fine distinctions of these Homes 
that the great weakness of ordinary 
apprenticeship (specialising too early on 
one method or one machine) does not 
exist here ; a boy learns the whole of a 
trade and not only a part, and receives 
complete instruction in the theory as 
well as the practice of his craft. 

Everything on the Premises 

Of course such training can only be 
given by thoroughly competent and 
experienced instructors; and in all 
departments success depends on the men 
in charge of the practical work. They 
must be masters of their craft in theory 
and practice, and they must also have 
the art of interesting and teaching the 
boys. That this happy combination has 
been secured in the various departments 
in the Farningham Homes is proved by 
tire excellence of the work done, and by 
the fact that as the young men reach 
proficiency there is never any difficulty 
in placing them with good firms, at 
wages paid to competent workmen. 

In the workrooms of the Carpenters 
and Joiners the success vies with that 
of the Printing Department. It is not 
a question of manual carpentry only ; 
the department is well supplied with 
machinery, all of which the boys are 
trained to operate. A knowledge of 
the principles of construction is insisted 
on, and every boy has to make his own 
working drawing,' and take off his own 
quantities. The show of carpentry pro¬ 
duced by the boys in the course of their 
i nstruction is impressive for the excellence 
of its workmanship and the fineness of 
its finish. .The boys make book¬ 
cases, wardrobes, card index cabinets, 
inlaid mahogany tables, and all sorts of 
useful and artistic furniture, as well as 
floors, roofs, and window, sashes. Every 
scrap of carpentry on the estate, whether 
constructive work or repairing, is done by 
the boys themselves. That, indeed, is a 
feature common to all departments. All 
the work ministering to the wants of a 
community of 300 boys-is done in the 
workshops or grounds. On the farm and 
gardens of about 100, acres all the 
vegetables and fruits are grown. The 
milk comes from a dairy of Home cows, 
and the eggs from the poultry runs. All 
the clothing is made up on the premises ; 


Ten Friends at Farningham 


rive nor&e rower 


What has been.said of the range,of 
training in printing and .carpentry is 
certainly to be repeated of' the shoe- 
making and tailoring shops. A lad is 
taught not only to sew clothes and 
footwear, but to work the various 
machines used’in the industries, and to 
cut out the materials with a skilled 
regard for style and an eye on the cost. 
He is taught why everything is done in 
a certain way in preference to other 
possible ways. When the stranger 
within the gates appreciates the suit¬ 
ability of the everyday clothing the 
superintendent grows regretful that the 
visitor cannot see the boys in their Sun¬ 
day suits. The whole community is pro¬ 
perly proud of the work of its own hands. 
In making themselves clothes the boys 
have to be taught how to make the 
clothes which other people .wear and 
which they will have to make when they 
work for wages. Hence their own 
clothes are in the fashion. 

The story of the Homes is a story of 
education through all the years the boys 
spend there, but through the later 
years of their stay it is also a story of 


Many successes have been won in local 
competitions. The Homes have also 
their own troop of Boy Scouts. 

’ One of the most interesting features 
of life in the Homes is that it solves with 
much satisfaction the difficult problem 
of a boy’s career. It is even conceivable 
that a boy is in this way better off than 
in his own home. A boy in his own home 
has little close knowledge of various 
forms of industry. He may have 
fancies, but he does not know in detail 
what various kinds of work arc like. 
But the Farningham boys are in touch 
with all the trades carried on there, and 
it is easy for them to form opinions as 
to the kind of work they w r ould like. 

It is inspiring to look broadly at the 
effect of the work at Farningham. 
There is the individual gain to the boy. 
The boys are born into poverty. Their 
outlook is dark. They are below the 
general average in strength, though 
not necessarily in capacity and in¬ 
telligence. It is their very need that 
makes, good their claim for a place in 
the Home at a tender age. The Home 
nourishes them into health bv good 


food, wise care, and a regular and 
cheerful life. It educates them to be 
useful. It keeps them until they reach 
a proud position of competence, .and 
sends them forth into the world more 
fully master of a trade than they could 
have hoped to be had they been tossed 
about from childhood on the world’s 
rough sea of chance. Individually they 
have had rare advantages, and it is the 
most heartening fact about the whole 
work that most of the boys make good,,, 
their promise. 

A Claim on the Nation 

If we look at the national advantage 
it is the same. A strain of childhood so 
weak as to excite human sympathy is 
adopted by these Homes. It is fostered, 
strengthened, trained, and inspired, 
until it becomes a well-equipped and 
superior type of worker, and a source of 
national strength. The individual ad¬ 
vantage is a national advantage. Here 
is a true patriotism as well as true 
humanity. We see libw true it is that the 
good of the individual runs with the good 
of the nation and the good of the world. 

Yet we hear that this most sound and 
fruitful enterprise is handicapped by 
want of means. Notwithstanding its 
honourable history, its royal patronage, 
the generosity of some who know its 
value, its work is hampered by anxieties. 
They cannot becloud its hopeful spirit, 
but it is not in the interests of the boys 
themselves that the Homes should be 
troubled for want of the very means of 
life. Even the Government authorities 
do not support it as they support 
similar work carried on by public funds. 
The allowance for its elementary educa¬ 
tion is a mere pittance. It has no local 
voluntary bodies pressing its claims 
upon the thoughtful public. It has 11c 
Flag Days. It does not worry the public 
with insistent appeals. Yet no institu¬ 
tion in the British Isles has a fairer 
claim to be known and supported. 


WAITING FOR £10,000 


All His Savings 

One thing touched us most in the 
stories we heard of the§e little men of 
Farningham. These boys who go forth 
from this hillside go proudly out from 
the Home and are loyal to it; for they 
know that it has made them what they 
are. One of them, trained as a carpenter, 
left the Home at 19 and he had been 
hardly seven months away when he sent 
back to the Homes the gift of every penny 
lie had saved since he left Farningham’: 
Twenty Pounds Ten Shillings. 

What these Homes want today is 
five hundred people with a spirit like 
that, to give them Ten Thousand 
Pounds. That is their overdraft at the 
bank. These wonder¬ 
ful Homes, doing this 
wonderful work, have 
been overlooked by.so 
many rich people that 
their debt has grown 
and grown until it 
reachesTenThousand 
Pounds. Perhaps you 
could send them a 
sovereign ; even half- 
a-crown would help, 
and never would 
you make a better nr, Edward Dexter, 
investment for a boy Chairman of the Farn- 
or for our country. ’“Stam Homes 
There is to be a Festival Dinner at the 
Grocers Hall in the City next month 
(on November 14), and a very great 
effort is to be made to raise Ten 
Thousand Pounds and clear the Homes 
of debt. They want to look their banker 
in the face as they can look all the rest 
of the world in the face, for they have 
a record for doing good which can never 
bo forgotten, and they stand high in 
the world’s esteem, in the hearts cf a 
multitude of little ones who have passed 
through them, and in the proud annals 
of the institutions of our land. 



Will you who have so much to thank 
God and our country for please send a 
mite to the Chairman of these Homes, 
fighting so gallantly, to save them from 
debt: Mr. | Edward Dexter, Farningham 
Homes, South Darenth, Kent. 

Half-a-crown, please, you who are poor ; 
a Pound Note, please, you who are comfort¬ 
ably-off; Twenty Pounds, please, dear rich 
people whose eye these words mav meet. 
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WHAT WILL HAPPEN 
IN CHINA? 

A CHANCE OF THINGS 
SETTLING DOWN 

How the Chief Parties Stand in 
the Great Eastern Empire 

WHAT THEY WANT 

What will happen in China ? The 
country appears now, for the first time 
in many years, to be reuniting under 
one Government, and the Civil War 
which has caused so much misery is 
almost over. 

The Northern Armies, driven into 
Manchuria, can be forced to remain 
there. The Nationalists, the party of the 
South, have triumphed. 

Can the Nationalists continue ? Many 
people, especially in Japan, say they are 
bound to quarrel and soon to start 
fighting among themselves. The power¬ 
ful generals, each controlling his own 
army, will struggle for chief power. 
Many others do not believe this. 
America does not, and is taking steps 
to recognise the new Government. 

The Lost Leader 

What will the new Nationalist Govern¬ 
ment try to do ? It is largely the voice 
of one man now dead, Sun Yat Sen. 
A reformer and an idealist, he led a 
romantic and adventurous life. In the 
days of the Chinese Empire lie was 
driven into exile, a price was put on his 
head, and he was kidnapped in London. 

As a young man he had come under 
the influence of some great English 
teachers and missionaries, and dreamed 
of a new China, free, reformed, and ruled 
by its own people. 

Although he is dead, his teaching 
lives. He left a will, with a triple 
programme of freedom, unity, and 
reform, which is the programme of 
Young China today. Soldiers pledge 
themselves before his portrait, provinces 
hold services in his honour, and men 
and women devote themselves to make 
China what he wanted it to be. 

Foreign Concessions 

His followers, the Nationalists, re¬ 
cently set out their new programme. It 
is very long and elaborate, but it has 
definite main points. 

First and chiefly, they want China 
to be really independent. In the past 
European Governments and Japan com¬ 
pelled China to make many concessions 
to them, to surrender areas at certain 
ports and elsewhere, where foreigners 
live under their own rule, and to hand 
over certain State services, like the 
Customs, to foreign control. If an 
Englishman commits a crime in France, 
he is tried by a French judge and 
punished in French fashion. If an 
Englishman commits a crime in China, 
he is tried by a British judge. 

These concessions and special courts 
were necessary in the past because of 
the corruption and injustice of Chinese 
rulers. The Chinese say that they are 
' necessary no longer, and must end. 
Foreigners in China are sharply divided 
in opinion about this. 

European Ideals 

Most people approve of large parts of 
the Nationalist programme. China is 
to remain united, militarism and cor¬ 
ruption are to be suppressed, absolute 
freedom is to be given of meeting, 
speaking, and writing, and women are 
to be made in all ways the equals of 
men—a startling demand in China where 
women have been kept in subjection. 
Education is to be compulsory, and 
Government servants are to be punctu¬ 
ally paid, on a fixed scale, instead of 
depending on plunder, as they now often 
have to do. 

It will be seen that many of these 
ideas have been learned from European 
teachers. Many of the younger genera¬ 
tion have absorbed our ideals of freedom 
sad justice. Can these ideals be 


Ding-Dong Bell 


NANSEN’S NEW QUEST 


B ig Peter, the eleven-ton bell of York 
Minster, is making up for many 
years’ silence, and is repaying those 
who took it from its ancient place, re¬ 
cast it, and hung it again in the most 
modern manner on ball-bearings, by an 
activity which is most embarrassing. 

In old days forty men had to pull 
the rope which brought Big Peter into 
action. Now one bellman can call forth 
its deep bass note and set it ringing in 


ever-widening circles over York and 
the country round. 

But though one bellman can start 
Big Peter, not forty ■ men, nor four 
hundred, can stop it. One pull and it 
booms out eighteen times. If by chance 
an extra pull or two is given Big Peter 
will go on for six minutes, and has 
set up a record of 150 beats. 

York is now considering how to j 
subdue Big Peter’s enthusiasm. 


A MAN OF GOOD 
COURAGE 

The Undespairing Friend of a 
Tragic Race 

FAITHFUL ALL THE WAY 

Just a quiet English greeting, “ How 
do you do. Dr. Nansen ? ” given by an 
! old friend and colleague in the entrance 
i hall of the Secretariat at Geneva. What 


NEWCASTLE’S STEEL GIANT 



thousands of warm greetings, in un¬ 
familiar tongues, would be heard if all 
1 who owe their lives and happiness to 
that great man could find expression ! 

Since nations first met together in 
their League the figure of Dr. Nansen 
has been among the noblest of all. His 
voice is never silent when some high 
principle is to be upheld, or some just 
and fair dealing is to be promoted. We 
forget that he is a delegate of Norway ; 
he is international and stands for the 


idealism of the League. 

We have known of his devoted work 
year after year, first for prisoners of war, 
left and forgotten in Siberia, then for 
refugees. This year another success is 
added to his score, the more precious 
because such patience and unflagging 
energy have been needed to attain it. 

Forgotten Promises 

It seems strange that Christian nation* 
have been so unwilling to give a helping 
hand to one of their number in distress, 
the Christian nation of Armenia, and so 
unready to keep their many promises. 
Two hundred thousand Armenians gave 
their lives for the Allies in the war, and 
the pledge was given that a national 
home should be provided for the remnant 
of that much-persecuted people when 
peace was restored. It is now ten years 
since the war came to an end, and the 
many promises would have remained 
buried in oblivion had it not been lor 
Dr. Nansen. 

It seemed obvious to him, and to many 
others, that such a constructive work 
should be undertaken by the League, 
and he was, in fact, commissioned by it 
to investigate the possibilities of this 
national home. He found that it was 
eagerly desired by the scattered Ar¬ 
menian people and that it could well be 
established in Erivan, the small Soviet 
republic which already has an Armenian 
Government. The plans and schemes, 
carefully examined and approved, were 
laid before the Assembly long ago, but 
practically nothing was done. 

Germany Takes the Lead 

But Dr. Nansen did not give up. This 
year he brought the" news of _/100,000, 
subscribed by Armenians in Europe for 
their brothers in the Near East, and of 
the generosity of four Governments, 
Germany taking the lead, followed by 
Greece, Norway, and Rumania. 

With this example the Assembly at 
last agreed to expend £2000 to meet the 
administrative costs of the work. Great 
Britain’s share of this is about £200. Of 
far more value than the actual money to 
Dr. Nansen is the permission to carry on 
the work under the auspices of the 
League, a tremendous help in what he 
has to do. 


The girders of the steel giant 

The splendid bridge over the Tyne between Newcastle and Gateshead, which was opened by 
the King recently, is the longest single span in England. We give here two impressive views 
of the bridge, which cost about a million pounds. 


Continued from tbc previous column 


realised ? Caii the generals be con¬ 
trolled, and will they continue to submit 
to the Government ? Nobody can say. 

Then the problem of the very poor 
remains, whatever the Nationalists 
intend. Scores of millions of Chinese 
have lived under the hardest conditions 
of any people in the world. They were 
in the past content to have little to eat, 
to remain in ignorance, to have poor 
clothing, to freeze in winter and almost 
perish from heat in summer. But now 


they are learning what life can offer them. 
If the Nationalists hope to survive they 
must convince these people that they 
are working to help them. - 

Will China’s powerful neighbour, 
Japan, be willing to sec this new 
Government grow strong, or will Japan 
join with the Northerners in Manchuria 
for a fresh invasion of the South ? The 
Japanese say that they will leave New 
China alone. 

We can only wonder and guess what 
the future may bring forth; 


So he goes forward, undaunted as ever, 
building up where war and persecution 
have broken down, and we join our 
voices to those many thousands of 
others, saying whole-heartedly : 

Thank you. Dr. Nansen. 


OLDEST SHIP AFLOAT ? 

What is said to be the oldest ship 
afloat in the world, the three-masted 
Success, built of teak wood in Burma 
in 1790, has been on exhibition in Ontario. 

She is eventually to sail to Australia, 
w'here she will be converted into a 
floating museum, a reminder of the 
early days when she carried emigrants 
to the southern continent. 
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THE DEAD SEA AND 


The Boy Who Heard the Sea Call 

WHY THE WORLD IS REMEMBERING HIM 

The Man Who Made the Sea Safe 
and Put Australia on the Map 
OPENING STRANGE SEAS TO SHIPS & SAVAGE LANDS TO PEACE 


ITS CHEMICALS 

What is Being Done 

ENTERPRISE OF A CITIZEN 
; OF PALESTINE 

It seems quite a long time since the 
C.N. explained the great possibilities 
of the Dead Sea "as a source of valuable 
chemicals for the world’s market. . 

For mouths nothing had been done 
about it and nobody seemed to know 
why. Now at last we know. Great 
capitalists have been fighting each other 
for the privilege of abstracting these 
elements, and the Government has had 
a difficult task in deciding among their, 
conflicting claims. 

Many people held that as Palestine 
is administered by Britain the work 
should be given to a British firm. But 
Britain administers Palestine not for 
her own benefit but for the benefit of 
its inhabitants. 

The Chief Investigators 

There is a Air. Noveneysky, a citizen 
of Palestine, who, with Major Tulloch, 
has done most of the investigation which 
has shown the commercial value of the 
Dead Sea’s chemicals; and because of 
his nationality, and because he has shown 
that he can secure the necessary capital, 
the concession is to be granted to him. 

The D>ead Sea is 1300 feet below the 
level of the Mediterranean, and the waters 
of the Jordan and lesser streams'that 
flow into it cannot flow out again. And, 
of course, the Sun in those parts-is 
extremely hot. The result is that the 
water is constantly bringing fresh 
deposits into the Dead Sea, and then 
departing by evaporation and leaving 
the deposits behind. This process it is 
proposed to hasten by setting up evapora¬ 
tion pans to secure deposits in com¬ 
mercial quantities, mostly of potash. 

THE ELECTRON MYSTERY 
More and More Puzzling 

Electrons are as common as black¬ 
berries. Everybody has heard of them 
But now Science is refusing to give the 
electron a character. 

Nobody is quite certain what the 
electron is, and though some of the things 
it does can be noted, nobody is certain 
how it does them. Years ago the electron 
was weighed ; its tracks were examined ; 
its speed limits were notified, its numbers 
inside the atom were calculated. 

But, as Sir Ernest Rutherford pre¬ 
dicted, the Twentieth Century has now 
thrown the electron into the melting-pot 
again. Does it move like a bullet at 
thousands of miles a. second ? Or does 
it merely stand twinkling like a fixed star 
sending out its rays through the ether ? 

Nobody is sure; therefore science must 
begin again. 


MOVING A CHURCH 

The great city of Manchester needs 
more water, and to supply this need 
Hawes Water, one of the smaller of the 
English lakes, is to be lengthened by 
about two miles. 

On part of the ground to be submerged 
stands the ancient church of Mardale, and 
it is good to know that the people of the 
district value this little church, one of 
the smallest in England, too much to 
allow it to be lost. They propose to take 
it down stone by stone and re-erect it, 
with its quaint gallery and oak beams, 
on higher ground farther up the valley. 

But, however carefully this difficult 
task is performed, the church will never 
be quite the same again. And when it 
lifts up its tower in' new surroundings it 
will surely miss the magnificent old yew 
trees which have kept it company for 
five centuries. Soon they will know 
the Sun and the wind no more. Fishes 
will swim among the branches where for 
so many years blackbirds and thrushes 
have sung their welcome to the spring. 


The whole civilised world unites to 
celebrate the 200th anniversary of the 
birth of Captain Cook on October 28, 
1728. He grows in splendour of renown 
with every generation. 1 

He banished from the map of imagina¬ 
tion a supposed continent in the south 
by proving that it did not exist, but he 
placed on the map of the world a con¬ 
tinent which, unsuspected, was an 
actuality there, and that continent he 
gave to Great Britain. 

His surveys of the St. Lawrence River 
made possible the conquest of Canada 
by his native land ; he revealed the 
secrets of the coast of mysterious 
Labrador, dim and legendary in Viking 
lore; he mapped the fog-wreathed 
shores of Newfoundland ; he rent the 
veil of terror which had enveloped the 
great Pacific ; he sailed farther than any 
human being had ever sailed before ; 
yet he counted it as his chief glory that 
he was the first to preserv e the health 
of a vessels crew and to bring home alive 
and well the men who had set sail 
with him. 

Son of an Agricultural Labourer 

He made the sea safe for our seamen. 
Up to his time men had died in their 
ships like stricken sheep; often half a 
ship’s crew would never come home 
again. He made the British Empire 
possible by showing how to make life 
healthy at sea, and he discovered a 
continent beyond the dreams of men. 

This man, whose splendid name is 
written on the circumference of the 
globe, was the son of a poor agricultural 
labourer at Marton, Yorkshire, and, 
apprenticed to a petty draper at 
Staithes, ten miles from Whitby, an¬ 
swered the call of the sea by running 
away, at fourteen, and binding himself 
to a firm of shipowners who were engaged 
in carrying coal to London, to Dublin, 
and to ports in fhe Baltic Sea. 

At 27, to avoid the disgrace of kid¬ 
napping by the press-gang, he joined 
the Navy, and in the French-Canadian 
War saw fighting service. He com¬ 
manded the frigate Pembroke at the 
Battle of Louisburg; then, often in 
peril of his life, made a magnificent 
survey of the waters of the St. Lawrence 
and so prepared the way for Wolfe’s 
capture of Quebec. During his work off 
Labrador and Newfoundland he closely 
studied astronomy and mathematics, 
and an eclipse of the Sun occurring while 
he was in Newfoundland he wrote a 
description of the event and sent home 
his observations to the Royal Society. 

Magnificent Daring 

That seemed to the learned men at 
home an astonishing thing for a seaman 
to do, so, when a commander was wanted 
for an expedition to Tahiti to observe 
a transit of Venus across the Sun, in 
1769, Cook was appointed, with leave 
to choose his own route home when the 
eclipse had been witnessed. He inter¬ 
preted his instructions with magnificent 
daring. Sailing south, he explored and 
charted the coasts of the two islands of 
New Zealand. Next he went on to Austra¬ 
lia, whose eastern coast was entirely un¬ 
known. New Holland, as Australia was 
called, had been visited only on its for¬ 
bidding western shores, where as many 
strange names still mark the map today 
as wrecks marked the coast during the 
two centuries in which Dutch and 
Portuguese mariners had been driven 
by accident upon it. None had dreamed 
that they were in face of a continent. 
Cook took the unknown shore, and sur¬ 
veyed it from south to north. 

It was one of the most wonderful 
voyages in history, made in a little 
North Sea collier of only 370 tons. The 


Endeavour, as she was called, was so 
slow that she sailed no faster than a 
man could have walked on land, and so 
small that she could be tipped on her 
side on shore to have- her hull scraped, 
and have oars thrust out of her portholes 
to enable her to be rowed like a Viking 
galley. Yet in her Cook surveyed and 
charted every yard of the 2000 miles 
coastline of Eastern Australia. 

Once the little ship was half wrecked 
on a hidden coral reef and was in grave 
danger of destruction, but she got off 
and floated without leaking. The 
miracle, as it seemed, was afterwards 
found to arise from the fact that the piece 
of coral which had penetrated her timbers 
had broken off, and remained fixed as a 
plug to stop the hole which it had caused. 
• The land seen and surveyed was 
pleasant and -lovely. Cook called it New 
South Wales, and took possession of it 
for England. The mysterious series of 
islands,, as his predecessors had thought 
it, was indeed a continent of three million 
square miles, and that he gave to his 
native land. 

A Second Mighty Voyage 

On his return home he was sent forth 
on a second .mighty voyage on a last 
search for the fabled continent in the 
South. He sailed round the world for 
three years, skirting the icepack of 
the Antarctic waters, crossing and re¬ 
crossing his own track, covering a 
distance equal to three times the cir¬ 
cumference‘of the entire globe, and for 
ever dispelling the belief in a great 
land stretching from the South Pole 
up to the Equator. 

A third time he went out, now to 
discover a North-West Passage from the 
Pacific into the Atlantic. He'explored 
the north Pacific, charting the western 
coast of South America, and, proceeding 
to Bering Strait, first realised how short 
a gap divides Asia from America. 
Driven back by ice, he retired to Hawaii 
in the Pacific, where he put into Kara- 
kakooa Bay on January 17, 1779. 

Wherever he had gone he had made 
friends with the native peoples, giving 
them pigs with which to stock their 
farms, and seeds with which to sow their 
lands. But the visit to Hawaii was fatal. 
The natives grew sulky with his crews, 
and took to stealing. One night they 
stole his cutter, and Cook himself went 
ashore next day to demand satisfaction. 
It happened that his crew fired as Cook 
was speaking to the natives, and he 
turned to bid them cease, whereupon 
a savage sprang at him and stabbed 
him in the back. He was killed. His 
outnumbered crew returned. to the 
ship and his body was left with the 
savages, who that night held a cannibal 
feast to celebrate their ghastly triumph. 

International Tribute 

It was on February 14, 1799, that this 
peerless hero met his terrible death, 
but it was long before Europe knew the 
story. That same year France, although 
we were at war with her, issued orders 
to all her sea captains that if Cook and 
his ships were encountered they should 
be treated with the courtesy and kind¬ 
ness due to a neutral ally. 

That was the first international 
tribute paid to this benefactor of man¬ 
kind, and ever since his memory has 
increased in fame and esteem. He went 
out to study Venus and found Australia. 
He did more in his three voyages than 
all the mariners of 200 years had done 
for human knowledge in mapping the 
world and opening strange seas to peace¬ 
ful ships and wild savage lands to the 
works of peace. He was indeed the 
friendly ally of mankind, and mankind 
does well to honour him. 
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TELEVOX TALKING 

Robot the Watchman 

GUARDING THE RESERVOIRS 
OF WASHINGTON 

Televox, the mechanical watchman, 
which, with its two brother Robots, 
mounts guard over the reservoirs of 
Washington, has begun to talk about it. 

As C.N. readers know, these re¬ 
markable pieces of mechanism are set 
to work by vibrations of sound which 
reach them over the telephone. 

According to the number of vibra¬ 
tions received the Robot will turn on 
or off a switch, which in its turn will 
regulate the height of water in the 
reservoir. A human voice speaking 
ulth the'right number of air vibrations 
would be successful in making the 
Robot stop, go on, or reverse. In 
practice the Robot is called to order 
by the vibrations of a whistle, which 
are more easily regulated than those of 
the voice. 

What Televox Can Say 

At any rate, the Robot could hear. 
The next step has been to make it 
speak by adding to its wiry inside a 
strip of talking film like that which 
speaks from a dictaphone. 

Thus humanised,.Televox and its two 
companion guards can say various 
sentences • which are very much to the 
point. The Robots can say “ This is 
Televox speaking ” when the whistling 
telephone calls them up. They can add 
that “ It is cold ” or “ It is hot,” as 
human beings do when conversing about 
the weather ; but Televox, in talking 
of the weather, is giving valuable in¬ 
formation, because the height of the ther¬ 
mometer affects the pumping engines. 

Further, if anything unusual is hap¬ 
pening in the reservoir Televox speaks 
over the telephone and says, “ This is 
Televox calling for Number Blank,” 
which is the engineer’s call number. 

The first Televox thus equipped was 
named Adam. The later ones are Cain 
and Abel. 


THE CAR THAT MANAGED ITS 
ACCIDENT VERY WELL 

A Paris motor-car which skidded into 
misfortune acted almost as if it were a 
Robot gifted with the knowledge of 
what to do on these trying occasions. 

It crashed into a horse and cart; 
which it overthrew, leaving the poor 
horse with one of its hoofs caught in the 
grating of a sewer. But the car, con¬ 
tinuing its career, mounted the pave¬ 
ment, hit a fire alarm, and broke the glass. 

As a consequence the firemen from 
a neighbouring fire-station appeared on 
the scene in less than no time, righted 
the car and extricated the horse. 

We have heard of making the punish¬ 
ment fit the crime, but this was an 
example of furnishing the remedy to 
fit the accident. 


WHAT THE HOWES DID 

The Bridge, the Bed, and the Sewing- 
Machine—the day’s journey, the day’s 
rest, the day’s work, all are made easier 
by those three inventions which sprang 
from one family of Howes, whose grand¬ 
children have just met in Massachusetts 
to recall the tasks of their ancestors. 

Elias Howe, who invented the sewing- 
machine, was the greatest of them, 
because the chatter of needles all the 
world over pays tribute to the labour 
which he saved. His brother, Tyler 
Howe, who thought of the spring bed, 
may receive as many unspoken blessings 
front those who would sleep softly, but 
there are untold millions who have never 
lain on a mattress. 

Brother William was certainly not the 
first bridge-builder, but the truss bridge 
he invented was a wonderful step 
forward. So let us not be too particular 
in putting values on what they did, 
but offer thanks to their inventive minds. 
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THERE WAS ONCE 
A RED INDIAN 

Hendrick Aupanut 

STORY OF A BORN LEADER 
OF MEN 

There was once a Red Indian, son of 
a long line of chiefs, and he was called 
Hendrick Aupanut. 

He was born in 1757 in Massachu¬ 
setts, when America was young and 
struggling, very different from the power¬ 
ful States of today. Hendrick went to 
school like a white boy, and when he 
grew up enlisted in the American Army 
and fought in the War of Independence. 

He appears to have been a remark¬ 
able man—a born leader. He was 
always being mentioned in despatches. 
Hundreds of references to Hendrick 
Aupanut come in the manuscripts of 
letters, reports, and despatches which 
form the basis of the history of that war. 
After one occasion in which he bore 
himself remarkably well Hendrick was 
given a sword by George Washington. 
Washington spoke of him often, and 
called him his friend. 

Healing Differences 

Captain Aupanut found after the 
war that his life-work was just begun. 
He was a man who must be busy about 
something. He set about trying to heal 
the differences between the hostile 
Indian tribes and the white men. In 
Madison County, New York, he made a 
colony for his tribe, and for many years 
ruled over it and dispensed justice. 

Time went by. The Indian chief was 
out on a journey to the West in 1812 
when he had another great idea. He 
must form another Indian colony in 
the spacious country near'the great 
lakes. A plot of some 600 acres near 
Green Bay on Lake Michigan was bought, 
clearings made, log cabins and a saw 
mill built, and small farms begun. Church 
and school were presently set up. 

The Grave at Kaukauna 

The Indians from various parts 
trekked across country and settled very 
happily in their new colony, watched 
over by Aupanut as he came and went 
in his endless missions. When he was 
old he went and settled at Kaukauna, 
and there he died in 1829. 

There are only 12 known graves of 
the Revolutionary soldiers in that State, 
and Aupanut’s is one of them. A 
society of American women who remem¬ 
ber their country’s past have been 
watching over that grave. They have 
remembered what a great man the old 
Indian chief was, and how he went about 
doing good, making peace, building 
homes. They know how easily such 
men are forgotten. Now they have un¬ 
veiled a tablet to him, so that the child¬ 
ren of a new America may not forget. 

A SHIPS NAME 
Why it Was Changed 

A real romance has just taken place 
in connection with the name of a large 
liner built by the C.P.R. 

It is an old rule of the Board of 
Trade that no new ship can take the 
name, of one already on the register. 
There is an English Channel steamer, a 
small paddle boat, called the Duchess of 
York. The new liner was to have been 
called' the Duchess of Cornwall, but as 
there is no Duchess of Cornwall it 
seemed that the new ship could hardly 
be christened by that name. 

It was therefore decided to change 
her name to the Duchess of York, who 
launched the vessel not long ago, and 
then it was that the owners discovered 
the awkward fact that this name was 
already in use 1 

By the courtesy of the owners of the 
Channel steamer the old Duchess of 
York changed her name, so that the 
big liner could have it instead. 


FOR MOTHERS 

By One ot Them 

The C N. is not entirely written for 
mothers, but perhaps there may be 
one paragraph printed this week for 
mothers alone. It is a true tale. 

Once upon a time (it was the other 
day) an English mother, a very ordinary 
one, went to Geneva, and attended the 
meetings of the League of Nations. 

It thrilled her, and especially she 
followed the work and speeches of the 
women delegates—of the Danish lady, 
of the English dame, of the Norwegian 
woman doctor, of the Rumanian poet, 
and the others. 

Joyous Work 

And she met in many hotels women 
from every country, staying in Geneva 
for all the meetings, given up to the 
joyous work of following the Commissions 
and attending the functions. She herself 
was only able to afford to stay a little 
while, and it seemed to that ordinary 
mother that other women were doing 
very much more for the welfare of the 
world than she could do. She longed 
to be able to push on the wheel of 
Peace a little, but she felt powerless 
(and stupid," too). 

Then one day, as she was motoring 
toward Lausanne wrapped in these 
sad thoughts of how little use she could 
be, she came upon an accident. A girl 
lay by the roadside, by a smaslied-up 
motor-cycle. A man stepped forward 
and asked her chauffeur to obtain a 
doctor from the next village, as the lady 
was seriously hurt. 


DOGGIE RUNS AWAY 
TO SEA 

And Finds a Kind Master 

Before the Santa Barbara left Mid¬ 
dlesbrough the ship’s crew received 
several visits from a stray dog. Time 
after time it was driven away. Finally 
the liner set off on her maiden voyage 
across the Atlantic, and when she was 
two days out the dog appeared again. 

The master of the ship, Captain W. C. 
Renaut, interviewed the offender. He 
pointed out that he could have the stow¬ 
away put in chains; he even hinted that 
unwanted dogs have been thrown into 
the sea with bricks tied round their 
necks. Then he patted the stowaway’s 
head, and told the steward to bring a 
plate of meat. 

We wonder if the little English dog 
would have stowed away on the Santa 
Barbara if he had realised that she will 
never, never bring him back to his native 
land. Although this new 15,000-ton 
motor-liner was built at Middlesbrough 
she will run on a South American route. 

It may be that there is a simple reason 
for the dog’s desire to go to sea. He 
may have belonged to a ship's officer 
who died or gave him away, and he 
may have gone on board hoping to find 
his old master. Now, at any rate, he 
has found a new and kind one. 

VALDEMAR OF GOTLAND 
What a Plunderer Left 
Behind Him 


JUPITER AT HIS 
BRIGHTEST 

GIANT PLANET NEAR 
THE EARTH 

Mysterious Storms That May 
Be Caused by the Sun 

THE-GREAT RED SPOT 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

Jupiter, whose magnificence is adorn¬ 
ing the southern sky just now, is at his 
nearest to us ; and on October 27 lie will 
be 369 million miles from the Earth. 

This is exceptionally near, amounting 
to about one-eighth nearer than when 
Jupiter is at aphelion, or greatest 
distance, from the Sun and therefore 
from us. For instance, in 1922, when 
Jupiter was last at aphelion, his nearest 
to us then was 413,750,000 miles, so this 
year he is nearly 45 million miles nearer. 

If our world were 45 million miles 
nearer to the Sun. it would make all 
the difference to us, with certainly 
disastrous consequences ; it is therefore 
of great interest to see what difference 
being near the Sun makes to Jupiter. 

Of course, Jupiter now appears at his 
brightest, and were it not for the Moon’s 
proximity he would be superb ; as it is. 



Her Consolation 

The chauffeur knew 110 French, but 
hurried on to the next village, and the 
English lady sprang out of the car, ran 
into a dentist’s surgery where there 
was a telephone, and was able to 
get through to the fourth doctor she 
tried. All the rest were out, but in a 
very few minutes, that fourth, in his 
characteristic white linen uniform, was 
tearing along in his car to succour the 
woman in distress. 

And the English mother was just 
a little consoled. Her schoolgirl French 
had come to the rescue, and had saved 
the girl by the roadside a dangerously 
long time of painful waiting. It had 
really made all the difference. 

So be cheerful, mothers all 1 There 
is a chance for most of us. 

A CHIEF CONSTABLE’S 
CLUB FOR BOYS 
A Good Beginning 

The Hyde Chief Constable’s club for 
boys who have done wrong, and for 
other boys who mean to help them 
to do right, has had a very successful 
beginning. 

The club was held in a room of the 
town hall. Over 100 members were 
enrolled in half an hour, and the room 
quickly proved too small. In it were 
a piano (at which the Chief Constable’s 
son presided), books, a bagatelle table, 
and tables for draughts and dominoes ; 
in the basement was gymnastic ap¬ 
paratus for use in relays. 

The Chief Constable read out the 
club motto : “ Live pure, speak true, 
right wrong, honour the King.” 

Then he administered the pledge : 
“ I promise, with the help of God, I 
will endeavour to be honest, straight¬ 
forward, and manly in my daily life, 
and that I will do all I can to promote 
the best interests of the club.” The boys 
greeted the pledge with a mighty 
shout of “ I will." 

The Chief Constable said he wanted 
all associated with that club to try to 
make the town better. “ We must all 
pull together, enjoy ourselves, and help 
each other.” Songs and choruses 
followed, and the singing of a popular 
song almost raised the roof. 


There are certain kinds of armour 
which we read about but have never 
seen because up till now no examples 
were to be found in museums. . This 
summer, however, many specimens have 
been found in two great pits outside the 
old city of Visby in the island of Gotland. 

A brave and sad story lies behind 
the discovery. In 1361 Gotland was 
invaded by King Valdemar at the head 
of a powerful. Danish army, and a 
desperate battle was fought before 
Visby. The valiant defence of the 
Gotlanders was all in vain, and Valdemar 
marched into the capital leaving nearly 
two thousand friends and foes dead 
on the field. They were buried hurriedly, 
with weapons still in the wounds, in 
two great graves which have not been 
disturbed for five and a half centuries. 

This year a Swedish archaeologist 
has been excavating the "pits, with their 
treasure of medieval armour and their 
poor bones marked by axes and arrows. 
The Swedish and Danish Governments 
are going to erect a monument where 
so many men died gallantly because 
Valdemar wanted to plunder Gotland. 

THE GLASS THAT 
BOUNCES 
But Does Not Break 

Plass is the glass that won’t break. 
It cannot yet be bought in the shops, 
but Professor E. C. Baly of Liverpool 
University has blown it, and speaks 
with the authority'of a first-class scien¬ 
tific man of its properties. 

Fifty years ago glass tumblers were 
sold in Liverpool which could be 
dropped on the floor without breaking 
(sometimes) and many kinds of tough¬ 
ened glass have been made since. But 
the earliest kinds, and some of the later 
ones, had a disturbing knack of splin¬ 
tering into small pieces if they were by 
any means chipped. 

Professor Baly’s glass is made by a 
new process, first invented by Dr. 
Pollack of Austria, and now improved 
to a point at.which it can be moulded 
into shape, and can be thrown on to 
a stone floor without doing anything 
worse than bounce. 

The burglar cannot cut through it, 
but the ultra-violet rays of sunlight can. 


Jupiter, showing the region of the disturbances 

on Sunday, October 28, at about 
10 o’clock, Jupiter may be seen just 
above the Moon, and not much more 
than her own diameter away. To see 
the Moon gradually pass below Jupiter 
in the course hi the evening will be an in¬ 
teresting spectacle, for the Moon travels, 
approximately, over a space equal to 
her own width in an hour, during which 
she covers about 2000 miles. 

The fact that Jupiter’s comparatively 
close approach to the Sun coincides 
with the Sun’s period of greatest storm 
and eruptive disturbance (the sunspot 
maxima, as it is called) adds greatly 
to the interest now being taken in this 
great planet. 

As the C.N. has already pointed out, 
a disturbed and stormy condition has 
been apparent on Jupiter for the last 
two months ; this has increased remark¬ 
ably, and the Rev. T. E. R. Phillips has 
drawn attention to the outbreaks and dis¬ 
turbed state of things on Jupiter’s disc. 

They are located chiefly in the region 
of the South Equatorial Belt and extend 
to the South Temperate Belt, including 
that vast area of mystery the Great Reel 
Spot; a spot, by the way, which is nearly 
four times the size of the Earth, and has 
mystified two generationsof astronomers. 

Mysterious Black Spots 

This great oval patch which appears 
to float round Jupiter’s southern tem¬ 
perate regions, like some vast Jovian 
Australia that had broken loose, is now 
involved with a number of what look 
like black spots, according to an 
observer who’ first- drew attention to 
them. These arc-travelling at a great 
rate through Jupiter's Belts, very much 
as the sunspots, those colossal solar 
cyclones, do over the Sun’s fiery surface, 
and as even the devastating hurricanes 
and tornadoes do from time to time over 
our little Earth. 

So far the facts seem to indicate that 
the Sun has a disturbing influence on 
Jupiter, as he has on our little world, at 
sunspot maxima, a state of things that 
is likely to be accentuated and also more 
obvious this year, because of Jupiter’s 
nearness to the,Sun and to ourselves. 

If this solar, influence should even¬ 
tually be proved to extend to Jupiter, in 
all probability a disturbed Sun will indi¬ 
cate a disturbed Solar System. G. F. M. 
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The Mystery of % 
the Junior Cup 

What Has Happened Before 

ttipshank, who has just been made a 
prefect of Eastborough School, returns 
to his study one afternoon to find the 
entrance blocked with new furniture 
clearly labelled with his name. 

Wondering who has played this 
practical joke on him, he questions the 
juniors, and is favourably impressed 
by a new boy, Hendry. 

That day Hendry is puzzled by his 
cousin Hendrie, whom he meets for 
the first time. 

Going to his locker later, Hendry 
notices two others that are branded 
with the names of their owners, and is 
seized with a desire to decorate his 
own locker in the same way—and 
learns that he is infringing a much¬ 
valued patent. 

CHAPTER 9 
A Square Deal 

Young Hendry pursed his firm 
1 lips and regarded the pair. 

" You wait a moment,” he re¬ 
sponded, " and listen. I admit 
straight off that I had no right to 
steal your patent.” 

“ Oh, you do acknowledge that 1 ” 

“ Of course I’d no right to take 
other people’s property,” he re¬ 
peated gravely. “So on that 
principle I’ve got to say I’m sorry.” 

“ Good 1 ” exclaimed Pinion, who 
seemed greatly tickled. " But that 
isn’t going to let you off your fifteen." 

" It was only eleven just now,” 
he reminded him. 

" No,” said the mathematician. 

” Eleven plus four.” 

" All right. But wait a minute. 
What you said before tea about 
the Head and his ideas of chaps 
who stick their names everywhere 
they go reminded me of a promise 
I made to my pater once, years 
ago. He—er—rather agrees with 
the Head.” 

The two partners exchanged 
glances, 

“ Of course,” observed Fuggie ; 

" it will mean trouble when they 
spot it.” 

Hendry nodded. 

“ I’m not thinking of that,” he 
replied, meeting the implied accusa¬ 
tion with a very straight look. 
And then he made a startling sug¬ 
gestion. “ I propose," he said, 

“ that you give me the right to 
finish marking my locker, and in 
exchange I’ll buy my share of your 
patent whether I make use of it or not." 

He propounded this so seriously, 
and with such decision, that both 
of them were taken aback for a 
moment, hav'ing never suspected a 
proposition so amazing, nor one, they 
were fain to admit, of such promis¬ 
ing aspect. Therefore, Puggie 
Randall went through an agony 
of reflection, to the terrible dis¬ 
turbance of his poor nose ; and 
then the partners took counsel 
together in whispers. 

“A bon idea,” quoth Puggie. 

“ How much shall we ask ? ” 

“ How much has he got ? " 

‘‘.What about half-a-crown each ?” 

Puggie extended one hand. Pinion 
another. Then out at last flashed 
the purchaser’s smjje. ■> . 

" I’m sorry,” he said, “ but I 
haven’t got five shillings. I’ve only 
got five pence. And I didn’t say 
•I was going to pay you in cash.” 

“ In postage stamps ? ” 

” Nor in postage stamps,” said 
Hendry, eyeing the knout. ” I’ll 
take those eleven wollpps, and 
we’ll cry quits. Eleven as hard as 
you like. I’ll pay that for your 
patent,” And lie touched his toes 
invitingly. “ Lay, on ! ” he'bade. 

' The target was irresistible. Who 
could hang back ? With all the 
zest of Puggie’s vivacious muscles 
the knotted handkerchief fairly 
leaped at its prey. Round his head 
he first whirled it; down it came 
squarely. 

. “ One 1 ” counted Pinion. 


CLEAN 

Told by 
Gunby Hadath 

One 1 ” the purchaser checked. 
Two, three, four, five.” 

You have a shot now,” gasped 
Puggie, breathing hard as he handed 
the knout to his partner. Where¬ 
fore Pinion, having bared his 
skinny right arm, continued at 
intervals up to even numbers, 
when, with a satisfied sigh, he 
stood down for the last. 

Puggie had kept this in pickle, 
his brightest and best. With the 
greatest astonishment, then, when 
it had descended, did he hear the 
purchaser urging: ” One more for 
luck ! ’’ 

So their client was accorded his 
one more for luck. 

” And fine of you,” said they, 
” to throw that in, Hendry.” 

. Now it happened that Mr. Poland, 
the Head of the Lower School, was 
takingtlieirPrep in the School House 
that night, as he did now and then. 
Known as The Maypole by reason 
of his great height, he believed, and 
justly, that he knew every person 
in Lower as well as, or better than, 
those persons knew themselves. 
Accordingly when he detected the 
industrious Randall beginning sud¬ 
denly to twitch at the fingers lie 
did not fear that the twitcher was 
suffering from St. Vitus’s Dance, 
but concluded that he was attempt¬ 
ing to use the dumb alphabet, and 
with the wiliness of many years at 
the game he waited to see for whom 
the signals were meant. 

As he was expecting so it fell out. 
Although experience had wisely set 
a great gulf at Prep between the 
place of Randall- and that of his 
shadow, Randall was bridging that 
gulf, or supposed himself doing so, 
by these pattings of finger on palm, 
these curvings of knuckles, this 
brushing together of hands, this 
whole, silent set-out. And Pinion, 
the shadow, was watching raptly, 
and answering with finger-tip 
tapped on finger-tip and linked little 
fingers. Maybe it was an accurate 
deaf-and-dumb alphabet. Maybe 
it was not. Nobody but them¬ 
selves knew ; that is, no one if you 
leave out the omniscient Maypole, 
who knew a great deal more than 
some people dreamed. 

He waited until ho had read as 
much as he wished, and then in his 
suave tones uttered an eloquent : 
“ Randall 1 ” 

And dropping his hands at once 
Puggie Randall said “ Yes, sir ? ” 
“ Randall, will’,you tell me just 
.what you’re doing ? ”. 

“ Sir, English .history. About 
Jack Cave, sir,” glowed Puggie. 

“ Interesting. Very interesting,” 
murmured the Maypole. “ And 
would you say that Jack Cave was 
‘ rather a sport ’ ? ” 

“ Well, I don’t quite know, sir,” 
said Puggie, deliberating, like any 
historian puzzled by a moot point. 
” Of course, if he hadn’t gone about 
chopping heads off—-—” 

The next chop came from the 
Maypole. He chopped this off 
short, and his manner was a percep¬ 
tible shade'or two stiffer. “ Then, 
Randall, if you don’t feel J ack Cave 
was a sport of whom were you 
speaking when you told Pinion just 
now that sbmeone, I couldn’t catch 
the name, was rather a sport ? ” 

“ Me, sir! ” Puggie protested- 
" I’ve never opened my lips, sir! ” 
" Not since you came into Prep ?” 
“ No, indeed, sir 1 " cried Puggie. 
“ Pinion 1 

Like a graven image rose Pinion, 
his hatchet-shape face fully armed 
with its” blankest expression. 

" Pinion, your features are not 
too merry and bright at their best, 
so please do not' make them so 
wooden for my special benefit. 
Come, tell me ! Who was the boy 
whom our veracious Randall was 
observing to you just now. to be 
rather a sport ? ” 

The room jvas enjoying itself. 
Every head had deserted its book 
to glue its glance on the unfortu¬ 
nate Pinion, who, changing his 


tactics, pronounced with an amiable 
smirk : ” Sir, honestly, Randall 

hasn’t spoken one word to me.” 

“ Not with his fingers ? ” 

" Oh, yes, with his fingers,” piped 
Pinion in a new and fervent tone 
which feigned to express his surprise 
that such a method of talking in 
Prep was forbidden. And as fer¬ 
vently his confederate echoed this 
tone. " Yes, sir, I did just say 
something on my fingers.” 

“ And I,” smiled the Maypole 
drily, “ read a good deal of it. But 
I didn’t catch who was rather a 
sport in your view.” 

Thus cornered, Randall mumbled: 
" A new chap.” 

“ Indeed ! And of which of our 
new boys were you confiding to 
your friend this engaging intelli¬ 
gence ? ” 

“. Please, I don’t understand all 
that, sir,” flushed Puggie. 

“ Which new boy is rather a 
sport r ” 

A mumble from Puggie Randall 
which sounded like “ Hendry, sir.” 

This sent all eyes at once to young 
Hendry’s place, but sent his with 
a startled dive to his book. Said 
the Maypole then, “ Well, you'll 
write me fifty lines, Randall ; and 
as Pinion always goes shares with 
you he can do ditto. Sit down, 
Pinion. Sit -down, Randall.” He 
sighed. “ And please learn the 
dumb alphabet better before you 
next try it.” 

CHAPTER 10 
Years and Years Ago 

Dut the firm of Randall & Co. 
^ was too busy to bother much 
about any new boy, being about to 
put itself into training for the 
Junior Run, which was steadily 
drawing nearer and for which the 
senior partner was a very strong 
favourite. 

Indeed, yesterday had been the 
last time either would honour 
grubber with his presence until this 
run across country had been won 
or lost. Hereafter neither would 
eat a scrap between meals, and 
pudding, by Puggie’s edict, was 
strictly forbidden. The junior 
partner, whose prospects were not 
of the rosiest, had demurred at this 
to begin with, contending plain¬ 
tively that instead of wasting down 
he needed filling out, and that as he 
never lasted for more than a mile, 
and had only entered to back up the 
firm, he didn’t see why he should 
starve himself into the bargain. 

“ But that,” rejoined Puggie 
severely, “ is just why you should, 
P. If I win the pot you'll expect 
to go halves in the celebrations. 
Therefore I’ll sec you go halves in 
the starving.” 

Confined to boys, under sixteen, 
this cross-country run has brought 
out many a promising long-distance 
champion. 
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There is always a splendid field 
and abundant excitement. Unless 
forbidden by the doctor everyone 
can enter, and good numbers do. 
For who can foretell what may 
happen ? The strongest favourites 
have been known to break down 
ingloriously, and the happy family 
of staggerers, crawlers, and sloggers 
have often sprunga jubilant surprise. 

Young Hendry heard all about 
the run from his cousin, who being 
too old now to enter himself was 
full of regret. " Last year,” he 
explained, " I ran second, and I 
ought to have won. That surly 
imp Randall was fourth. So this 
year he’ll take it.” 

“ He was young to come in 
fourth, wasn’t he ? ” said Hendry. 

“ He was. But the beggar’s got 
any amount of wind. And since 
last year he’ll have managed to put 
on some pace.” Then Hendrie’s’ 
face lighted up. “ Happy thought 1” 
he exclaimed. “ You ought to have 
a shot at it. You’ve the build of a 
runner 1 ” 

“ I trotted a bit at my Prepper," 
was the slow answer. 

“ Then go in for the run, old 
man. Eh ? What about it ? ” 

But Young Hendry shook his 
head carelessly. " Not I,” he said, 
turning away, being particularly 
anxious to get to the library. “ No, 
I should do no good.” 

“ Think it over,” his cousin smiled. 

Hendry had his own business in 
the library. A shy sort of business, 
for he wanted to find some books 
which had been presented by liis 
grandfather, after the custom pre¬ 
vailing in that old gentleman’s day 
of giving a book or books to your 
house library when you left the 
school. For Hendry after Hendry, 
father and son, have been at East- 
borough in a long and nearly 
unbroken succession, as anybody 
can see at once for himself who cares 
to consult the Honours Boards in 
Big School. Not that every Hendry 
has got his names on those Boards. 
The gaps occur. Yet Honours 
Boards are not everything. And 
how many names which have 
written themselves there in gold 
have been content with a quieter 
colouring out in the world. 

Young Hendry was taking with 
him a book of his o\yn, being the 
only one he possessed with his 
family bookplate inside. He wanted 
to see if they still used the same 
bookplate now as they had done 
before his father was born. He 
expected it had not been changed, 
but he wished to make sure ; 
moreover, his father had told him 
to look up the books and write to 
say in what condition they were. 

“ Though I’ve no doubt they’ve 
scarcely been touched,” Mr. Hendry 
had laughed. “ Because they’re 
hardly the kind of books which 
boy? read.” 

” But why should my grandfather 
have chosen such dry stuff to 
give ? Why didn’t he choose a 
rattling novel or something ? ” 

Mr. Hendry had chuckled gently 
at this. “ In his day,” he an¬ 
swered, “ it was not the thing to 
give novels. You gave something 
stodgy. In fact, I remember your 
grandfather telling me that, the 
leaving fellows used to have com¬ 
petitions as to which could find the 
dullest book to present.” 

Young Hendry was recalling this 
talk with his father as he entered 
the library and began to look for 
the volumes. He found them 
without much trouble ; nor was he 
astounded to find that they showed 
little signs of being used. There 
were two of them, and as he took 
each from its shelf he glanced to 
ascertain if the bookplate were 
still there. Then, as he chanced 
to have the place to himself, he 
carried them off and sat down 
with them at a table, 'where, 
when he had compared the plates 
with the one in his own book, 
satisfying himself that they were 
identical, he felt he had better 
turn his grandfather’s pages. “ For 
it’s up to me,” said he, “ to see 
that they have an airing at last! " 

Next he said : “ It's only fair 
that someone should sample them.” 

At that moment the door opened 
to admit Ripshank. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Five-Minute Story 

The Half-Holiday 

/^\ne morning Mrs. Brownlow 
called to Susan, and said, 
" Poor Miss Budge has to go to 
the dentist this morning." 

Susan managed to say : “ Poor 
Miss Budge,” with a solemn face, 
but then she could not. help 
chuckling. 

“ Why are you smiling ? ” 
asked her mother. 

“ Well,” said Susan, “ Miss 
Budge won’t be able to give me 
lessons if she is at the dentist’s, 
so I suppose it will mean a 
holiday.” 

” No holiday for you today, 
Susan,” said her mother. “ I 
am not very busy this morn¬ 
ing, so we will have lessons 
together.” 

As Susan's smile died away 
Mrs. Brownlow added : “ But 
instead of your doing the lessons 
you shall be governess and teach 
me—it is a long time since I 
was at school." 

Susan thought it was a splen¬ 
did plan. At first she set her 
mother some sums, addition, 
subtraction, and multiplication, 
and Mrs. Brownlow got them all 
right straight away. Then Susan 
got out the history books. 

“ What was the date of the 
Armada ? ” she asked severely. 

Mrs. Brownlow looked puzzled, 
and Susan had to tell her. This 
was quite easy for Susan because 
she had found it in the book. 

But the next question, which 
had to do with the discover}' of 
America, Mrs. Brownlow knew 
all about and was able to answer 
very well. 

Susan shut the books with a 
bang. 

“ You did your arithmetic so 
well, dear, and you answered the 
last question so nicely, that I 
think I will give you a half¬ 
holiday,” she said. 

And, of course, as Mrs. Brown¬ 
low was the pupil that day, 
she could not possibly object, 
so they both went into the 
garden. 

They played at Visitors, which 
was Susan’s favourite game.. 
First of all Mrs. Brownlow called 
on Susan, who had a house 
under the laurel' bushes, and 
then Susan walked right round 
the garden and through into the 
field to call on Mrs. Brownlow, 
who had just moved into a mag¬ 
nificent new house by the hay¬ 
stack. 

It was great fun, and when it 
was time to go in for lunch 
Susan said to her mother : “ Of 
course, if poor Miss Budge has 
to go to the dentist again I shall 
have to give you a geography 
lesson, and then perhaps, if you 
are as good at that as you are at 
history, you will deserve another 
half-holiday.” 

“I am afraid I should not,” 
answered Mrs. Brownlow. “ It 
is much more likely that you 
would have to keep me in late, 
for I was always very bad at 
geography.” ' 

“Anyway," said Susan, as 
she gave her mother a hug, 
“I’m glad I have a mother who 
is so good at arithmetic ! " 
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A Word Diamond 

The following dues indicate five 
words or letters which will make 
a diamond of words. 

A thousand. A small pointed in¬ 
strument that is very useful. A long 
distance. A thing for atching fish. 
Tire head of a snake. Answer next week 


The C.N. Natural Portrait Gallery 



The Cockatoo 


The Cockatoos are members of the 
parrot tribe, but instead of having 
gorgeously-coloured plumage most of 
the species are white. Some of them, 
however, are tinged in parts with 
yellow or red, while the largest of all 
cockatoos is black. The crest and the 
short, broad tail are characteristic of 
the family. Cockatoos are natives of 
Australia and the adjacent islands. 
They are often kept as pets, but they 
are not good talkers. The name 
cockatoo is supposed to resemble the 
cry of these birds. 


lei On Parle Fran$ais 



L’aviron Le cochon L’orange 


11 manie les avirons avec dexterite. 

Le cochon a la queue en tortillon. 

On cultive les oranges en Espagne. 

How Gunter’s Chain Got Its Name 

\ chain for measuring land was 
invented by Edmund Gunter, 
an English clergyman born in 1581 , 
who invented also a useful scale for 
working out problems in navigation 
add surveying. The chain is 66 feet 
long, and is divided into 103 links of 
7 ’92 inches each. A hundred thou¬ 
sand square links make an acre. 

Next Week’s Nature Calendar 

JTi-OCKS of wild geese arrive. The 
wild duck arrives. The wood¬ 
cock is seen. The Virginia creeper, 
red currant, white poplar, and syringa 
. are stripped of their leaves. The 
leaves of the elm begin to fall. 

Is Your Name Christie ? 

This is really a diminutive form of 
the Christian name Christopher, 
and no doubt was first used to describe 
someone who was bom or christened on 
Sti Christopher’s day, or who regarded 
St. Christopher as his patron saint. 
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Change the word Lose into Find with 
three intervening links, altering one letter at 
a time and making a common word with 
each change. The pictures will help you. 

Answer next week 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planets Saturn 
and V enus 
are in the South 
West, Jupiter 
and Neptune are 
in the South- 
East, and Mars is 
in the East. In 
the morning Mer¬ 
cury is in the 
East-South-East. The picture shows 
the Moon as it may be seen looking 
South at 9 p.m. on October 31 . 

Jumbled Conveyances 

When these., jumbled, letters are 
rearranged they make the names 
of six conveyances. 

RAVTICIO RUPETACIIA 

LOBLONA NADSE 

GATENOWET RAGCODT . 

Answer next week 

How to Sling a Cask 

gov Scouts and 
'want to sling 
a cask up in sucli 
away that the open 
end is upward. 

This is done in the 
manner shown in 
the .picture. This 
method provides 
a ready way of 
raising an injured 
man from a well 
or pit when other 
appliances are not available. 

Dividing a Hay-Rick 

A farmer who wished to divide a 
hay-rick in order that he might 
sell half hit upon a novel method of 
carrying out the work. 

He threw a long piece of new barbed 
wire right over the rick exactly in the 
centre. At eaclt end of the wire a 
strip of wood was fixed to act as a kind 
of handle. A man was stationed at 
eaclt handle, and the wire was pulled 
backward and forward across the 
rick. The sharp barbs of the wire 
acted like the teeth of a saw, and the 
rick was soon cut into halves. This 
simple method saved an enormous 
amount of trouble. 

Things Just Patented 

We have no further information about 
the new patents which are illustrated here. 

Lifeboat for an Aeroplane. This 
idea will do a great deal to diminish 
the risk of long aeroplane flights over 
the ocean. The forward part of the 
fuselage is occupied by a boat-shaped 
section which could be released so that 



it would float away on its own in the 
event of a forced descent on the 
water. An engine or sails would 
enable it to be navigated to land. 
The main spars of the wings fit into 
slots in the hull of the boat, as the 
picture shows. 

A Detachable Broom-Handle. A 

metal bracket which is fastened to the 
end of a broom- 
handle has fwo little 
slots in it which 
engage with screw- 
heads on tiie back 
of the brush. This 

enables the brush ^— 5 -,-. 

to be easily and >. jk 

quickly reversed, so 

that by occasionally 

turning it round the bristles are worn 

evenly on both sides. 

A Riddle in Rhyme 

}\JY first is in anchor but not in ship, 
My second’s in holding but not 
in grip, 

My third is in fishes but not in hook, 
My fourth is in pamphlet but not in 
book, 

My fifth is in writing but not. in blot, 
My sixth is in letter but not in slot, 
My seventh’s in handy but not in neat, 
My whole is seen high above every 
Street. Answer next week 





Jacko Goes to Football 

ne morning Adolphus asked Jacko if he would take a note 
round to the Mayoress for him. “ We are wanting 
her to kick off the hall next Saturday,” he said. 

Adolphus was in his element, for on Saturday the Monkey- 
1 ville Football team were to hold their first match of the season, 
and Adolphus, their proud captain, was going to show what a 
smart young man he was at the game. 

" All right,” said Jacko, “ I’ll take the note if you will let me 
come to the match. What time is the Mayoress to kick off ? ” 

“ Two-thirty,” Adolphus replied. - " You can come along if 
you like, but not before two-thirty; you’ll only get into mischief.” 
£ Jacko didn’t answer. He delivered the note to the Mayoress, ■ 
but all the time his brain was busily working. 

“What good is a woman at kicking the ball? ” he said to 
himself. “ A man could do the job much better ! ” And 
suddenly he decided a man should do the job. He would 
give Adolphus and the other players the surprise of their lives. 

The following day he set to w’ork. The Mayoress was 
- informed by her maid that Master Jacko had been round 
to say that the time of the match had been altered to a 
quarter to three. 

“ That’s all right, then,” said the Mayoress, who couldn’t 
bear having to hurry over her meals. 

That afternoon, as the family, dressed in its best clothes, 



was setting off for the match, Mrs. Jacko observed that Jacko 
was nowhere to be seen. 

“ Probably there already,” grunted Adolphus. , 

“ Out of mischief, anyway,” sighed Mrs. Jacko. But 
Adolphus was not too sure of that. 

7 He forgot about Jacko, however, when promptly at half-past 
two the great lady arrived in the field, came up to him, and 
shook him warmly by the hand. 

Then, as the team was all ready to play, she set her huge 
spectacles firmly on her nose, rushed at the ball, and gave it 
a vigorous kick. 

The ball went Hying sky-high—and after it flew the Mayor- 

8 ess’s shoe ! There was a great deal of mirth on the field. But 

- the laughter suddenly changed to surprise, for sailing down 

upon Adolphus came—the Mayoress of Monkeyville ! 

“ What is the meaning of this ? ” she demanded indignantly. 

The meaning soon made itself clear. In bending down to put 
on her shoe the first Mayoress’s bonnet fell off, revealing her 
to be no other than Jacko. 

£ The rascal grinned at Adolphus and fled. 

“ I might have known he would have a hand in this,” muttered 
Adolphus, much distressed. 

“ And a foot too ! ” laughed the Mayoress. “ We’ll have to 
begin again now.” 
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Those Who Come and Those Who Go 

How many people are born in your 
town and how many die ? Here are 
the figures for four weeks in 12 towns. 
The four weeks up to September 29 , 
1928 , are compared with the corre¬ 
sponding weeks of last year. 

TOWN BIRTHS DEATHS 




1028 

1927 

1928 

1927 


London 

5557. 

•5590. 

.3212. 

• 3130 

11 

Manchester 

978. 

.1012 

. 569. 

. 540 


Belfast 

646. 

. 673. 

. 395- 

.373 


Edinburgh 

547- 

. 583 

. 372. 

. 383 


Bristol 

487. 

. 490 

. 263. 

. 283 


Sunderland 

315. 

. 245 

. 156. 

. IIS 


Cardiff . 

313. 

. 290 

. 188. 

. 171 


Derby 

202. 

. 191. 

. 91. 

. so 


Coventry .. 

174. 

. 135 

. 106. 

. 77 


Brighton ... 

173. 

. 173 

. 113. 

. in 

12 

York .. , 

104. 

. 93 

. 57. 

. 74 


Oxford 

82. 

. 71 

• 35- 

. 35 


Day and Night Chart 



Darkness, twilight, and daylight in 
the middle of next week. The day¬ 
light grows shorter each day. 


DT MERRYMAN 

Right First Time 

Young Cashleigh thought it would 
■ be' a good idea to do some work 
forJiU living, so he went to see an 
•industrious uncle. But Uncle knew 
his nephew, and would not engage 
Cashleigh. ■ ’■ 

“ Do you know why I will not have 
you ? asked Uncle. 

' " “ I can’t think,” replied his nephew. - 
“ Quite correct,” said Uncle. 

How He Saw It 

Qighed a Sawfish, “ I’d like to find 
trees 

Shooting up from the beds of our seas. 
There are weeds there enough, 

But I want stouter stuff— 

Give me something to saw, if yon 
please! ” 

A Thrilling Escape 

Jhe little man had listened patiently 
to his friend’s tail yarns of 
thrilling escapes ; then he thought it 
time lie had a word. 

“ Yesterday I fell off a twenty-foot 
ladder,” lie said. 

“ Really ? ” queried the spinner 
of yarns. “ And yet you are quite fit 
today ?” 1 ' 

“ Yes; you see,” replied the little 
man as he.moved off, “I only fell 
from tiie bottom rung.” 

Missed His Vocation 

The head of a great store hac. 

, . looked, in at the studio of a 
young artist, and after looking at 
several paintings lie asked if the 
artist sold many of his works. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the artist some¬ 
what untruthfully, but thinking that 
here at last was an opportunity not 
to be missed. 

“ You do, eh ? ” remarked the 
other. “ Then come along to my 
store and I’ll give you a good job. 
I’ve been looking for years for a sales¬ 
man like you.” 


Teatime in Funnyland 



The insects found in Funnyland 
Include the Buzzeree, 

-Who proves that he’s a friendly chap 
By dropping into tea ! 


Information Required 

Jjttle . Johnny surprised his 
teacher as he was about to go 
home. 

“ What have I learned today, 
teacher ? ” lie asked. .. 

What a curious question,” the 
teacher replied. “ Why do you ask ? ” 
“ Well,” said Johnny, “ they’ll 
want t6 know at home.” 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 


Cross Word Puzzle The Patchwork Square 



A .Word Square Changeling 

• WING Fish, fist, mist, 

■ IDEA mint, mind, bind, 

NEAT bird. 

GATE 
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AIR-TIGHT HOSPITAL - WHEEL THAT MAKES SHOES • THE REED HARVEST 



The Kite Returns to Favour—Kite-flying is becoming very popular again. This picture Chrysanthemum Time Again—Once more autumn brings the gorgeous chrysanthemums, 

shows two girls from a busy kite factory testing new models in a London park.. , In this picture we see some splendid blossoms that have been picked at an Uxbridge nursery. 



Harpooning Swordfish—In the Strait of Messina there 
are great swordfish weighing two or. three hundred¬ 
weight. Here we see how they are harpooned, .with one 
of the fishermen on an observation mast. 



An Air-Tight Hospital—At Cleveland, in Ohio, this big 
steel ball has been built as a hospital. The air inside 
is at a pressure of 30 pounds to the square inch, which 
j is beneficial in the treatment of certain complaints. 



The Zeppelin Sets Off—In this picture the new Zeppelin which flew 
to America is seen leaving her shed at Friedrichshafen, on the shore 
of Lake Constance. Carrying 20 passengers and a crew of 30, she 
took over 111 hours to make the journey, encountering heavy storms. 



The Morris Minor—One of the most interesting cars 
at the Motor Show was the new miniature car made 
by Mr. Morris of Oxford. It has an eight horse-power 
engine. This picture shows the saloon model. 



Horse Buses Threatened—For half a century horse 
buses have been carrying passengers over the New¬ 
castle toll bridge for a halfpenny each. The new bridge, 
Shown on page 7, is free, so the buses may disappear. 



Wheel That Makes Shoes—This remarkable machine was brought to London from the The Harvest of Reeds—On the Romney Marshes in Kent the reed harvest is now being 

, Continent recently. It makes seventy-five pairs of shoes in an hour. gathered. These children are helping with the work. Farmers use the reeds for .thatching. 
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